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How Much Is My _ Wor th? 


Now there's one to puzzle the Sphinx. The most mean- 

ingful answer I can give is, “As much as you can get 

for it.” For a story is a literary property and must be 

marketed with intelligence and vigor by someone who 

knows the price an editor is willing to pay for that 

type of property. Pity the poor writer who spends half 

a year writing his book, then half an hour in deciding 

how and where to sell it! The inevitable result is a 

slapdash, hit-or-miss marketing. For selling manu- 

scripts is not basically the business of a writer but of 

an agent. 

Take books. Most writers think these are sold on 

roughly similar terms. But there are no “standard” 

book contracts, and most writers hardly know one 

publisher, or contract, from another. Thus, one writer 

I know has sold 96 books outright for a flat $150.00 

apiece to a tenth rate publisher, and probably will do 

so for the rest of his life, simply because he’s sold his 

soul to the company store—is always in debt a book 

or two. Yet another writer (whose royalty statement 

came in today) has rung up earnings of $39,960.37 on 

material no harder to write than the other type. One gets $25.00 per story for 
adventure yarns, while a second writer we represent already has pocketed $30,000.00 
advances from an independent Hollywood producer and may earn up to $420,000 
more on his 20% participation in future profits, ‘one of the highest sums ever paid 
for any story)—and on a story of no particular distinction. 

What causes this tremendous difference in sales value? The literary quality of the 
writing? Not at all. Most “literary” books sell to a limited audience. Then what 
does make the difference? The way the manuscript is handled in the markets! In 
the above cases where the authors are struggling on the survival level, both are 
their own salesmen, while both of the successful writers are agented. This is why 
selling writers, writers who know the trade intimately, are almost invariably 
agented. Well over 90% of them are today. 

To show how my agency can help you get the most from your story: We've raised 
writers from %c per word to $1000.00 advances. We've raised writers from obscurity 
to win international fiction awards. We've made first sales for dozens of new 
writers; sold foreign rights; collected back payments; bargained for better pay; 
arranged for assignments; sold from outlines. We’ve even made an honest woman 
out ef a lady who had been grinding out slick pornography when she came to us. 
We took her first serious novel and sold it. - 

Getting a publisher interested, of course, is just the first step. The contract itself 
is a technical document and we often must make changes to protect out writers. 
My agency handles these details efficiently because I work all day, everyday in the 
trade of selling manuscripts. Because I have good editorial contacts. Because I 
have four agents abroad to handle foreign sales. Because I often see work in the 
development stage and thus can help to mold it to the right markets. 


So whatever your writing problems, send them to me in a letter about yourself, 
preferably with the manuscript. I'll deal fairly with you. And proof that this 
“help” of mine does really help is that in one recent week I sold books to Ace 
Books, Stackpole, Houghton-Mifflin and A. S. Barnes, all first books of the authors 
in these particular fields. 


My fees are $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$15.00 for books of all lengths. $10.00 for teleplays. Selling writers should inquire 
about our straight 10 representation. 


LAMBERT WILSON, Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











Let’s Have Pulp Renaissance 
Dear Editor: 

I write Westerns. I like to write °em. Some- 
times I sell ’em—and I like that, too. Time was 
when I could turn out the dependable type of 
yarn, and it would frequently latch onto a 
check. Now, times are more hectic. 

I agree that the pulps are staggering in their 
rundown Justins. They had a heyday when they 
were whooping it up all over the magazine racks. 
Now a few of them cower in the dark rooms of 
drugstores, until the news company boys pick 
them up. 

A gloomy picture, certainly, and maybe I 
hould offer my Woodstock for sale, cheap. But 
{ can’t do it. I like to write Westerns. I haven’t 
sicked out the old dream that I can sell ’em 
with reasonable regularity. Moreover, I retain 
my faith in the Western story, the story of the 
West, or whatever you choose to call it. It’s been 
with us a long, long time, and I cling to the 
belief that we'll have its acrid smells of powder- 
smoke with us long after our great-great grand- 
children are tiring of their Saturday-afternoon 
rocket jaunts to Mars. 

I refuse to believe the need is gone for strings 
of books with their familiar assortment of feature 
novel, a novelette or two, and a generous batch 
of shorts. Facing the situation realistically the 
pulp publishers may have to get on the existing 
pocketbook bandwagon. Why not? Discard the 
old pulp size, away with hybrid formats, and give 
us pulps that will fit on the pocketbook racks. 

Forget cover experiments, buy good stories, 
and put out strings of pulps in miniature that 
readers can thrust in their pockets. Once more 
we may see magazines coming out monthly, not 
only in the Western field, but in all forms of fic- 
tional adventure and romance. 

I wage no war with the pocket novels. But the 
fact remains, the pocket novels were a con- 
tributing factor in crowding the pulps off the 
stands. The tyro in the game, with rare excep- 
tions, can’t jump immediately into the novel 
bracket. A proving-ground for writers has been 
lost, not to mention a comfortable living for the 
great mass of Western writers. 

I’m sure your readers would be interested in 
the opinions of such men as Erisman and Lowndes 
—three editors keeping a traditional form of 
readin~ alive—as well as word from Street & 
Smith pular, Fiction House, Ace, and several 
other. 10t now buying’ but who might enter 
into the pulp renaissance if the signs were right. 


Art KERCHEVAL 
1616 Pearl St., No. 12 
Denver 3, Colorado 


e Any comments, pulp editors? 





Send it first to 


MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275... more than any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate... then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 











IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, and Comedy. Each 
of these PLOT GENIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at $10.00. 10°7 discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT GENIE series 

Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 dzys 
if you are not satisfied. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 
Sole Agents for the Gagnon Co., Publishers 
P. O. Box 27655 Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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Dear Writer Friends: 


We would like very much to wish you a merry Christmas. But it would 
be uneasy merriment in these times of fear and bloodshed, with a third world 
war a terrifying possibility. To want only gaiety would be to play the ostrich. 
Rather we would wish you also a measure of gravity at Christmas, a thought- 
ful time of love and closeness and thought of others, in the true spirit of 
Christ. With this too rides the hope that this spirit will triumph over the 
foolish, destructive forces that now seem to have the upperhand. 

On this note, too, we would like to say something about the writer and 
his time. We meet many people in the course of our lives who seem to be 
completely unconcerned about things that are happening in the world. They 
bury their heads in the sand and their philosophy, if any, seems to be “eat, 
drink and be merry.” Anxiety is a wearing, tearing, useless thing, and we 
do not want to urge it on anyone; but between anxiety and the ostrich act, 
there lies the more creative road of concern, awareness, and sometimes action. 
and this is the writer’s way. 

As a writer, you are the voice of the world. Often you speak not only for 
yourself but also for others. And so you must, above all, be willing to take a 
stand. This doesn’t mean necessarily that you have to side with the Hun- 
garians, the Russians or the British, or to say that our President can do no 
wrong. You can take a stand without taking sides by defending the things you 
believe in. Maybe you believe that all present governments are wrong, that the 
world will only be free of war if we let philosophers rule. Plato thought that, 
and he said so. Perhaps, you believe that the fault lies not in politics, but in 
the lives we lead, the things we live for. You should say so. 

We cannot think of a writer who hasn’t taken a stand. Often writers have 
been the leaders in great social changes. Sometimes they have led rebellions, 
fought wars for freedom. In Hungary just now, writers were amongst the first 
to speak out against the oppressions. They did it in the name of the great 
Hungarian poet Petofi, who led the rebellion in 1848. 

Politics are not your battleground? You cannot ignore them, but there 
may be other issues on which you have more to say, more to contribute. Is 
it censorship, TV, conversation, love, God—the way to happiness? 

Christmas and the new year may be a good time to examine yourself and 
see where you stand. 

To you all, from us all, a time-honored wish: Peace on earth, Goodwill 
to men. THE EDITORS. 
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Look at the pie—you will sce a merry holiday for ALF clients. Many are celebrating first sales 
made for them to top slick markets. Others—a few of whose recent checks you see in the background 
—have cashed in handsomely, made first sales, hit new markets, substantially increased their income. 
And whether they wrote for the slick, intermediate, mass-circulation magazines, or for the book publishers, 
practically all clients made more money and sold more consistently than ever before. For one client 
alone we handled over $190,000 in sales, during 1956. And for others, individual sales ran to $2,000, 
$1,250, $1,500, $2.500—a good omen for ALF clients for 1957. 

You can get in this picture, too. You may have tried other means to-get into print—possibly 
other agencies, some of them established only a short while. You need a leading agency like ours to 
promote your sales or to get you into print for the first time. Behind us is a quarter of a century of 
know how in developing beginners and selling professional writers. If you haven’t as yet sold, you 
can use the sort of help we can provide. If you are a professional or a writer who has recently started 
selling, we will be glad to prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your 
writing income. And when you come to us, do as our selling writers did—tell us about yourself. The 
information will pay off. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: J shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors 
who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book 
field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will re- 
ceive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be 
refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fecs until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script.” You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable 
scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, 
can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a ~riter with suggestions 
for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer tells you 
in these books what you must know 
to sell. These books are used every- 
where. One has sold 40,000 copies. 


“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present edition lasts, for 
$1.50. Mailed to you promptly at 
these prices. 


These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any- editor, 
publisher, author. 


Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 











MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 

For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 

HE “i S HOW! (Basic Technique)... . 
2—WRITERS: ae YOU ee ea (POPMUISS). 02s cces . 
4—WRITERS: AE IT SEL vance Technique) - 2.80 
peg EE os TRY ap "SHORTS (8 types explained) - 3. 
6—W RN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
f—oTne DEVIL’ SHANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50. F: 
proof that I can pracctice what I also teach by mail) 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps Writers have bought 
these from me for years 

. $1.50 

1.25 


1—WRITERS: 





rom me 2.50 





ose cccessecccus Some 
each above groups. Excess refunded, 
100 512 x 8% noteheads 
‘4 envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


U.S.A. 


Box 202-wD 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 











New Market 


Dear Editor: 

Modern Handcraft, Inc., Kansas City 11, 
Missouri, will begin publication early in the 
spring of 1957 of a new bi-monthly magazine, 
the WORKBENCH. The magazine will be slanted 
along the do-it-yourself line with emphasis on 
home workshop, home improvement and repair 
projects. Ample use will be made of such illus- 
trative material as working drawings, patterns, 
step-by-step photographs, etc. Payment will be 
on acceptance and will be based on freshness of 
material, amount of work involved in its prep- 
aration, number of illustrations, etc. Material 
should be sent to Theodore M. O'Leary, the 
WORKBENCH, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 

; Missouri. 

TueEopore M. O’LeEary, Editor 
Profitable Hobbies 

543 Westport Road 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Complete With Spanish Moss 
For $15 A Week 


Dear Editor: 

We have recently moved here to Florida from 
the North and are developing what we are call- 
ing a Poor Man’s Paradise on Pate Lake. We are 
the only resort on the whole lake, so you can see 
the country is wild and undeveloped, but very 
beautiful. Our lake is entirely surrounded by 
Cypress, Live Oak, and Gum tress, all draped 
with Spanish Moss. We own 80 acres of land, 
4% mile of which is lake shore. We have cleared 
some of it, opened up the lake, and are building 
cabins. Hunting, fishing, boating, and swimming 
pool are available. 

It would be an ideal Writers Paradise for 
writers to take up there either temporarily or 
permanently at economical prices. We will have 
individual cabins, finished in cypress and pine, 
completely furnished with dishes and linen which 
we will make available to writers for fifteen 
dollars a week. 

We are two miles off the main highway, but 
a good county road passes our gate, so they will 
be away from highway noises but will still be 
able to reach us easily. 

We have a small store on the grounds for 
staples, and if the writer would rather have his 
meals prepared for him, this service is available 
at a minimum cost. 

E. M. Taytor 
Star Route 
Chipley, Fla. 


Alphabet Soup 


Dear Editor: 

This I gotta know! Have you (a) an agency 
similar to the FBI, that peers into my life and 
permeates my soul, or (b) are there one or 


more (or ALL!) on your staff who are so dog- 
goned psychic they know exactly what I need 
when I need it? It haunts me. 














For the First Time 


— Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 


all 





Recommend 


guest 


P. G. WODEHOUSE from 


World-famous novelist and creator and 
of Jeeves: 


me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, 1 should have been spared 


would say. It covers every aspect of the 


snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


lier’s and other top magazines: 
“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 


featuring John J. Malone: 

us correspondence course for writers is 
tion and guidance for inning writers—but 
suggestions for those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 


I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing and 
profession. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quirics are confidential, and no salesman 
will call. 


Until 
Famous Authors jes nina 


From its location in the heart of New York, 
shop School worked exclusively with a 


New Workshop group 


dents. 


me to leave no important question unanswered. And 


now, 


of 
lecturers included editors from Collier’s, The 
School Course Saturday 
Home Journal, Redbook and many others, book editors 
Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster 
top publishing houses, and many famous 


promising writers. 


the Workshop School for Writers offered 


only to those who could attend in person. 
the Work- 
limited and select 
Its staff of instructors and 


Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ 


other 


writers and best selling novelists. For these 


in-person classes, the Workshop School’s rates 


“T cannot imagine a clearer and better magazine 
guide to writing for the magazines than this limited 
Workshop School Correspondence Course. e 
There are very few authors, whether beginners were high. 
or old pros, % ho could not pick up sumething 
useful from it. L know if I had had it by Now, for 


considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Woostes throughout the world in a special, amazingly 


contained in this brand-new correspondence series, 


line by line, 


the first time, the Workshop School offers 
its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
inexpensive 
writing game and—above all—points out the new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
All the features of the select personal course are 
created 
Author of over 600 stories for Col- by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 


tion that takes the new writer speedily down cam ; ‘ +. 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.” The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 

CRAIG RICE writing technique and what editors are buying rzght this 
Author of many best-selling novels minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 


a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
not only filled with — valuable informa- you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
contains a great deal of sound advice and to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 


by the Workshop School staff. 


to make the offer even more attractive, this new 


Se eeeseeeseesesesceseessseeseey 


specially 


ee Ol COUPON ee 
THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS py; 


amazingly low. 


1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 


: 

: 

; 

& new booklet + 
= MM : 
S Mrs : 
w Miss +4 
WM Street . 
< Hy 
4 City Zone State : 
a . 
Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call, : 


created correspondence series is priced 








THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITER 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








@ A TOP FREE LANCE TELLS— 


How to 
write and sell 
non - fiction 


Hat Bortanp—publisher of more than 
350 articles and author of the best-selling, 
High, Wide and Handsome, gives an ex- 
pert’s advice on non-fiction writing. This 
new book shows you how to develop 
ideas, how to decide on a story form, how 
to conduct research, hold _ interviews, 
build your own writing style, deal with 
agents, market finished material, etc. 





“I recommend the book highly to 
writers of non-fiction — indeed to 
writers in any field.”—Robert L. 
Duffus, The New York Times, Edi- 
torial Board. 


**, . . best of its kind I’ve ever seen.” 
—Burt MacBride, The Recder’s Digest 


“Should be read by every journalism 
student or newspaperman who toys 
with the idea of writing for maga- 
zines.” — Volta Torrey, Pooular 
Science Monthly. 


At bookstores $3.50 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, New York 10 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


1726 West 25th Street 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 














There has never yet been an issue of the 
Writer’s Dicest that has failed to contain 
somethin’ ’er other that would pick me up, 
knock me down, or bawl me out at the proper 
psychological moment. This latest (September) 
issue, for instance that darling, unpro- 
nounceable Kjelgaard with his beautiful, prickly, 
bleeding thorns . . . is he a member of the afore- 
mentioned (a) or endowed with a dash of (b) ? 
What gives with you guys? How is it possible 
for me to fall more and more in love with you 
with each passing issue? 

A or B? 
It’s gotta be! 
A. P. FLAMos 
6124 Chancellor Street 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
e Thanks for the kind words. We try to fill 
the bill from A to Z—Ed. 


Cartoonist On Gagwriting 


Dear Editor: 

Regarding Cliff Fitton’s article in October is- 
sue, I enjoyed it and think it will be helpful to 
writers aspiring to write cartoon ideas. 

The only criticism I have of the article is his 
attempt to minimize the role of the cartoonist. 
However, this is probably because they are strug- 
gling for recognition and resent the fact the car- 
toonist gets all the credit and most of the moncy 
for one of their ideas. 

We have spent thousands of dollars learning 
our profession and have gone through a pcriod 
of struggling to establish ourselves at the maga- 
zine and other cartoon markets. 

In general, I think his article is good but his 
implying that few cartoonists could survive with- 
out gag writers is completely ridiculous and wish- 
ful thinking. 

Jerr KEATe 
Chapel Hill Road 
Westport. Connecticut 


e Keate is a top cartoonist selling regularly to 
major markets. 


Mr. Fitton Replies 


Dear Editor: 

WD really gets around! I’ve becn swamped 
with mail, mostly from beginning gagwriters, ask- 
ing for further help. I’ve cven had sorne long- 
distance phone calls! And all but two cartoon- 
ists liked the article. One of these thought I gave 
out too much information. I don’t feel that way. 
I think the more good gags are done, the morc 
markets will open up. 

The other cartoonist thought I minimized the 
importance of the cartoonist in our business. As 
I told him, though, I merely stressed the gag- 
writer because WD is a writers’ magazine, pri- 
marily. There are very few publications which 
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Money Talks---Here’s $8,000 Talking! 





“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL" 


a 

writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, who has good reason 
to know—because, as he says: “For about 7 years I have been entering writing 
contests with regularity and persistence . . . I knew that I needed to learn how 
to write in a professional manner ... By using the methods and techniques 
recommended by The New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 

“Never again will I be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRIT- 
ING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN THE WRITING FIELD TODAY! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and scope. You receive complete training in fiction and 
non-fiction—both divisions in a single big, rich, generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you 
a total of 52 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular storie s, or articles, or books 

. with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you 
far more personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price. 


COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER WRITING COURSES! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn't — you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
know. We're editors, writers and teachers — not before taking any. You'll find, first, that the New 
advertising men. But we do know, and we say to York School of Writing’s course is based on the 
you with all of the conviction we command, that’ one book authorities have acclaimed as the best 
NYS compares favorably on every count with even — ever published for writers. 





the most expensive writing courses. You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, cditor — or both. (You study under their 
| personal direction at home in your spare time. 
YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 


need not confine the material you submit for com- 


(when the author was only half through , oe 
° ment to formal assignments. 


the course.) 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets in- You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
cluding Cosmopolitan. Any Other Comparable Course for Writers 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
Post, 2 books—and a major book club salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
choice—all for one NYS graduate. These known literary agent who knows the entire range 
are examples. We shall be glad to tell of literary markets intimately. Yes, however you 
you about sales made for NYS graduates want to compare value—whe ‘ther it be on the basis 
to the entire range of markets. of price, material, experience, or personal help— 








NYS meets every competitive challenge! 








SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 197, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me. at no obligation. your FREE booklet 
WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER. 





Name 


Address 


(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call. ) 
Licersed by the State of New York 























WANTED 


MEN—WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
"Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a lifetime. 


Writing for television is a specialty 
in itself, and can not be "sand- 
wiched" in, or made part of, 

so-called “writing courses!" 
Study right in your own home and 
prepare for a great future! 

Keep your present job while prepar- 

ing for a television career 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY POR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 





AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-WD 
98 Stevenson St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Please mail complete information to 
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are fair to the gagwriter. Most of them play up 
the cartoonist, who already is in the driver’s seat, 
getting the lion’s share of both moncy and credit 
lines. 

Spc. ng of credit lines, it was entirely due to 
the fac. that I had a by-line on my article that 
I. have just received an offer to do cartoon ideas 
for an advertising agency, working on two ac- 
counts through 1957. This should answer those 
in our business who minimize the importance of 
gagwriters and thcir credit lines. 

CuiFForD FITToNn 
769 Brewster Street 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


Voice From The Unsung 


Dear Editor: 

I am a professional gagwriter, and naturally, 
I’m always on the lookout for news about gag- 
writers who made good. Mr. Fitton’s article was 
the most encouraging I’ve ever read, from the 
viewpoint of gagwriter’s, that is. One thing I 
think he should have stressed a little more, was 
getting along with your cartoonist. Naturally, 
every gagwriter thinks his ideas are funny, oth- 
erwise he wouldn’t go to the trouble of putting 
them on 3 x 5s. But it’s the cartoonist who should 
have the final say. The gagwriter who can’t get 
along with one cartoonist, usually won’t get’ along 
with another. 

I work for seven cartoonists across the country, 
and some of them are the biggest and most estab- 
lished cartoonists in the country, and I find they 
are the grandest men to get along with. When 
you cooperate with them, they will give you in- 
valuable tips and pointers, that would otherwise 
take you years to learn, and it’s these small tips 
and pointers that také you out of the amateur 
class and put you in the professional class. Gag- 
writing is an unsung, unheroic profession, but it 
does your heart good when you're scanning 
through a magazine, and see “your” cartoonist’s 
name on a cartoon you thought up. Beside the 
fact that the money is good, I feel if I’ve made 
only one person laugh, it’s worth the effort I 
put into it. 

ELLEN DESROCHER 
2744 River Ave. 
Camden 5, N. J. 








STORIES 

NOVELS c (} Lp 
BOOKS 

If you want results: 


handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Dear Editor: 

UTPS is a news bureau servicing the trade and 
technical press. We have openings for correspond- 
ents in the following cities: Boston, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, Columbus, Albuquer- 
que. While experience in trade paper reporting 
would be helpful it is not essential. We would 
be glad to receive letters from applicants in the 
cities mentioned. 


M. S. BLUMENTHAL 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate 
1841 Broadway 

New York 23, N. Y. 


No Holding That Tiger 


Dear Editor: 

We would like to notify you of two important 
changes in our editorial policy. 

We will now consider unsolicited “Tiger of 
the Past’? manuscripts. The subject must have 
been an American and must be deceased. We are 
looking for colorful characters, of high personal 
quality. The articles should be written with em- 
phasis on anecdotes (see Billy Mitchell, October 
issue). We must be able to obtain good photos of 
the subject. 

We are now paying nearly 200% more for 
cartoons. This means $25 for a black and white 
spot and $50 for a full-page black and white. 
Color is paid for on a merit basis. 


Marjori£E BURKHARDT 
Editorial Assistant 

TIGER Magazine 

624 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Opposition On Profanity 


Dear Editor: 

As an old subscriber to the WriTeER’s DicEsrt, 
I would like to add my two-cents as to whether 
Mr. Fitzgerald, August WD—-My God I Made 
It, was profane or not, 

Jesus nailed to the cross said, “My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” I suppose He was being 
profane too! I’m taking a correspondence course 
in writing after six years of failure trying to write 
for people just like a reader in the October issue. 
How stuffy can some people get? 


E. Mo.tity WATLING 
Checkered Tavern Road 
Appleton, New York 


Fellowships in Canada 


Dear Editor: 


I am glad to send you some information on 
the new Literary Fellowships in Canada. These 
are being handled by The Canada Foundation 
of which Walter B. Herbert is the director. His 
office is Suite 728 of the Ottawa Electric Build- 
ing, Ottawa. 








IN SPARE TIME 


"N.LA. enriched my life, gave me 
@ paying hobby, and opened up a 
whole new world. In my spare time 
| am earning $100 a month as cor- 
respondent for two city newspapers. 
Quite even more rewarding is the 
satisfaction of seeing my feature 
stories printed.''—Mrs. Leslie Coats, 
Doland, South Dakota. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the ‘‘germ”’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished. but countless articles on business, world affairs, social 
matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church and 
club activities. etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant ae Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by the editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, oot. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, RY 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York.) he 
proved Member National Home Study Council.) 
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1 Newspaper Institute of America ' 
f One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ! 
' Send me, without cost or obligation, : 
' your Writing Aptitude Test and further , 
! information about writing for profit, as 1 
; promised in Writer's D:cest, December. i 
' Mr. 8 
! Mrs. ‘ a es : : 
: Miss ' 
4 Address ' 
' ' 
; ee . Zone.. State : 
i (All cprecepanoniee confidential ] 
1 esman will call.) 7-W-596 1 
Das am ow tt 
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Donald Ashcraft 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 














If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
a (Publishers since 1920) 
TR = (DEPT. w.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
A 3. PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Fellowships have been made possible by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York. The sums proposed are $4,000.00 for 
married writers and $2,700.00 for unmarried 
writers. The Fellowship would be held for 
twelve months and could be held anywhere at 
the discretion of the holder. The purpose is to 
help writers, especially younger writers, who 
show promise of development and have given 
evidence of achievement, 

Creative writers in any literary field will be 
eligible, including criticism and belle lettres. 
Particular attention will be paid to poetry, 
fiction, and drama. A National Committee has 
been set up by the Canada Foundation to ad- 
minister the scheme. The competition will be 
on an invitation basis. The committee will con- 
sider any names drawn to their attention, but 
the initiative of selection has been placed upon 
the shoulders of the National Committee. The 
Fellowships will normally be awarded to Can- 
adian citizens, but there might be exceptions. 


Wixrrip Ecc.eston, Director 
Department of Journalism 
Carleton College 

Ottawa 1, Ontario 


It’s A Fact 


Dear Editor: 

“I get a great deal of pleasure out of every 
minute I spend reading WD, and since you 
have gone along with Mr. Ray T. Davis and are 
printing more on fact articles, I like it much 
better. 

EpNA PosNER 
175 Eastern Parkway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e January WD Special Non-fiction Issue—see 
page 44. 


Man Hunting Dept. 


Dear Editér: 

Paging Bob Rose. We have a small cheque 
waiting to be claimed by Bob Rose. Last known 
address Box 411, Montgomery, Alberta. 

Our bookkeeper suggests that in the event that 
Bob doesn’t show up by the end of the year, we 
use the money and hold an office party in his 
memory! 

Ronap J. Cooke, Editor-Manager 
Forest & Outdoors 

Editorial and Advertising Offices 
4795 St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal 6 





Give Yourself A Christmas Present 
That Will Pay Dividends The Rest Of Your Life 


Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce stories that bring checks instead 
of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes when 
you can learn to write stories editors will want to buy? 


A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own classes, 
and she has sold hundreds of her own mss. to all kinds 
of markets including the top slicks. Her methods are 
based on condi '.ons that exist TODAY. Her great ex- 
perience is at y: ur command, She takes you in hand as 
a class of one, and she keeps in mind your particular 
background, needs, problems and wishes, as she helps 
you, step by step, to write the best stories of which you 
are capable. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MAR- 
KET CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START 
YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 
per thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and 
stamped envelope should accompany script. Special 
rate for books. 

Personal Consultation by arrangement. 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


City STATE 








“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL | /vvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
FOR Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 


criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Cailf. 














Technique Sells the Short Short by Robert Oberfirst 


This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE, inc 


uding editor's 17 chapters on how to write gf 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New a Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P 


. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000:words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts: information on stage, syndicate, and other types of matcrial on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


AT] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 











From the Letters 
of 
THOMAS 
WOLFE 





iy Is ALMOST 20 years since Thomas Wolfe wrote his last word, and today when 
there is talk of writers and writing, his name stirs as much controversy as it 
did during his lifetime. Some see in Wolfe’s writing an unformed mass of emotional 
material, subjective, verbose, rambling; others are so lost and in love with his work 
that other writers are dimmed. These are the extremes. But I wonder is there any- 
one who has read Look Homeward Angel or Of Time and The River when he 
was very young, before sophistication and experience slowed his blood a little, 
who did not thrill to the poetry, the rich urgency of quest, the loneliness, the love 
and the longing, that are so abundant in everything Wolfe wrote? Is Wolfe 
America’s greatest writer? Who can say? Certainly Wolfe is America’s most im- 
passioned writer, one who loved his country as few have; how well he sang its 
beauty and carved into relief its ugliness, 

His personality was as big and rich and sometimes as brutal as his books. We 
know this from the friends who wrote about him, perhaps even from the enemies. 
But now there is a book in which we can come almost as close to knowing him 
as they did. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Wolfe’s first publisher, has just brought out 
The Letters of Thomas Wolfe, edited by Elizabeth Nowell, a former Scribner editor, 
who became Wolfe’s literary agent. In his letters, as in everything else that he 
wrote, Wolfe was prolific, unsparing of himself and his audience, generous and 
deeply sincere. The letters cover almost his entire life from his childhood in 1908 
to his death in 1938. They are a tremendous document of a writer’s growth and 
change. Other writers will find in these 780 pages, stimulation and encouragement, 
moments of empathy, and a deep insight into Wolfe’s creative process. Reprinted 
here are a few passages which we chose (and it was hard to make a choice out 
of so much richness) for the light they might cast into your writing lives. 

The book retails at $10, and we recommend it highly to Wolfe lovers. It is 
the next best thing to having Wolfe himself keep you company, and this way he 
can be your guest at any time. 








First Major Breakthrough 


... L have begun work on a book, a novel, 
to which I may give the title of “The 
Building of a Wall”—perhaps not; but be- 
cause I am a tal] man, you know perhaps 
my fidelity to walls and to secret places. All 
the passion of my heart and of my life I am 
pouring into this book—it will swarm with 
life, be peopled by a city, and if ever read, 
may seem in places terrible, brutal, Rabe- 
laisian, bawdy... . 


Difficult Early Years 

Wolfe was only 22 when he wrote the follow- 

ing. Like many other young writers he knew 

discouragement and fear of the “block.” 
... Last year my unfortunate play returned 
to let my blood; the springs of creative 
action froze and in the blackness of my de- 
spair, I doubted if they would ever re- 
turn. ..<.. 


. . . All the old and cruel sentimentality of 
the world, in its relation to the artistic, 
struck me with a bitter blow. I: was not 
a question of desiring cake and wine, I told 
him; ‘it was a question of naked need: 
Bread! Bread! Bread! Was 
cialism ? I broached the question of 
my future again. What must I do? The 
answer came, as always: Write! Write! Do 
nothing else. Yes, but how? . 


this commer- 


One Literary Giant Describes Another 
In 1926 Wolfe met James Joyce on an excur- 
sion trip from Brussclls, Belgium, to Water- 
loo. : 

. . Joyce was very simple, very nice. He 

walked next to the old guide who showed 
us around, listening with apparent interest 
to his harangue delivered in broken Eng- 
lish, and asking him questions. We came 
home to Brussels through a magnificent 
Joyce sat with the 
driver on the front seat, asked a great many 
questions. . . . Joyce got a bit stagey on the 
way home, draping his overcoat poetically 
But I liked Joyce’s 
looks—not extraordinary at first sight, but 
His 


slightly concave 


forest, miles in extent 


around his shoulders. 


colored, 
his mouth thin, not deli- 


growing. face was_ highly 


7 homas 
Aswell 


From “The Letters of 
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Wolfe, edited by 


Elizabeth 
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cate, but extraordinarily humorous, He had 
a large powerful straight nose—redder than 
his face, somewhat pitted with scars and 
boils... . 


He Learns an Old Truth 

I have poured my life, my strength, 
and almost all my time for almost a year 
into my book, which is now nearing its end. 
I think it is the best thing I’ve ever done; 
certainly it is the only thing I have ever 
really worked on. I have learned that writ- 
ing is hard work, desperate work, and that 
as Ben Jonson said) “Who casts to write 
a living line must sweat.” 


Passages From a Covering Letter 


Wolfe circulated his first book Look Home- 

ward Angel then called “Oh, Lost” with a 

long covering letter. 
; This book, by my estimate, is from 
250,000 to 280,000 words long. A book of 
this length from an unknown writer no 
doubt is rashly experimental, and shows his 
ignorance of the mechanics of publishing. 
This is true: this is my first book... . 

But that is what I wanted to do and 
tried to do. This book was written in sim- 
pleness and nakedness of soul. When I be- 
gan to write the book twenty months ago I 
got back something of a child’s innocence 
and wonder. You may question this later 
when you come to the dirty words. But the 
dirty words can come out quickly—if the 
book has any chance of publication, they 
will come out without conscience or com- 
punction.... 


Humi'ity and Willingness to Learn 
. .. I want the direct criticism and advice 
of an older and more critical person. I 
wonder if at Scribners I can find someone 
who is interested enough to talk over the 
whole Monster part by 
part. Most people will say, “it’s too long,” 


huge with me- 
“it’s got to be cut,” “parts have to come 
out,’ and so on—but obviously this is no 
great help to the poor wretch who has done 
the deed, and who knows all this, without 
always knowing how he’s going to remedy 
oe 


Scribner's Sons. 


Nowell, published by Charles 





Writer’s View of an Editor 


Scribner’s editor, Maxwell Perkins, became 

the “older and critical person’? Wolfe was 

looking for. 
... Mr. Perkins is not at all “Perkinsy”— 
name sounds Midwestern, but he is a Har- 
vard man, probably New England family, 
early forties, but looks younger, very elegant 
and gentle in dress and manner. He saw 
I was nervous and excited, spoke to me 
quietly, told me to take my coat off and 
sit down. He began by asking certain gen- 
eral questions about the book and people 
(these weren’t important—he was simply 
feeling his way around, sizing me up, I 
suppose). Then he mentioned a certain 
short scene in the book, and in my eager- 
ness and excitement I burst out, “I know 
you can’t print that! I'll take it out at 
once, Mr. Perkins.” “Take it out?” he said. 
“It’s one of the greatest short stories I have 
ever read.” ... 


The True Artist is Never Satisfied 
. . . Now, the only apology I have to make 
for my book is that it is not better—and 
by “better” I mean that it does not repre- 
sent by any means the best that is in me. 
But I hope I shall feel this way about my 
work for many years to come... . 





Gratitude 
To Maxwell Perkins after publication of 
Look, Homeward Angel. 
. . . My mind has always seen people more 
clearly than events or things—the name 
“Scribners” naturally makes a warm glow 


in my heart, but you are chiefly “Scribners” 
to me: you have done what I had ceased 
to believe one person could do for another 
—you have created liberty and hope for 
ee 


First Book 


... I have taken the publication of my first 
book very hard—all the happy and success- 
ful part of it as well as the unhappy part: 
a great deal of the glory and joy and 
glamour with which in my fantasy I sur- 
rounded such an event has vanished. But, 
as usual, life and reality supplant the im- 
aginary thing with another glory that is 
finer and more substantial than the vision- 
ary one.... 


. . . I wish I could tell people what hap- 
pens to a man when he begins to write, and 
how the eifect his first book has on him 
and on his readers is entirely different from 
anything he ever imagined, and how even 
in the very element of success which he 
dreamed of and wanted there is something 
terrifying and disquieting which fills his 
spirit with unrest and perplexity. . . . 


. . . It has been a tough time for me and 
the whole trouble seemed psychological 
rather than anything else. I think that I 
got afraid after the first book. I was afraid 
that I could never live up to the things 
they said about me and furthermore tried 
to listen to the advice of a hundred well- 
meaning people, all of whom could tell you 
how they would do it, which after all is 


























not what you want; you want to find out 
how you can do it yourself, and the only 
way I have found it out I have now dis- 
covered is to go ahead and do it. 


His Creative Thinking 
. .. The other thing I want to say is longer 
and more difficult, and I must write you 
about it later at length, but here it is indi- 
cated in outline: that all creation is to me 
fabulous, that the world of my creation is 
a fabulous world, that experience comes 
into me from all points, is digested and ab- 
sorbed into me until it becomes a part of 
me, and that the world I create is always 
inside me, and never outside me, and that 
what reality I can give to what I create 
comes only from within. Its relation to ac- 
tual experience I have never denied, but 
every thinking person knows that such a 
relation is inevitable, and could not be 
avoided unless men lived in a vacuum... . 


To Want To Write, Not To Be a Writer 


... I have had enough of personal fame— 
modest as mine has been: now I want my 
books to be famous, but to be left alone 
myself. I want a few friends, and time to 
work. ... 


.. . | am working from six to ten hours a 
day; Paris has no more interest for me than 
Sauk Center. I sleep till noon, go for a 
walk, buy an aperitif, lunch, go to a book 
store and buy a book, read for an hour, 
then back to my room and work from four 
or five o’clock until ten at night. Then out 
to eat and walk, back at midnight or one 


o’clock, and at work till three or four... .° 


. . . I suddenly decided that we spend too 
much of our lives looking for ideal condi- 
tions to work in, and that what we are 
after is an ideal condition of the soul which 
almost never comes. So I got tired and dis- 
gusted with myself, went to a little hotel— 
not very French, I’m afraid, but very tour- 
isty—and set to work... . 


The Need For Solitude 
. . . The thing I have done is one of the 
cruelest forms of surgery in the world, but 
I knew that for me it was right. I can give 
you some idea of the way I have cut my- 
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self off from people I knew when I tell you 
that only once in the past six weeks have 
I seen anyone I knew... . 


In Love With America 

I am writing a book so filled with the 
most unspeakable desire, longing, and love 
for my own country and ten thousand 
things in it, that I have to laugh at times 
to think what the Mencken crowd and all 
the other crowds are going to say about it. 
But I can’t help it—if I have ever written 
anything with utter conviction it is this... . 


Artist Turns Promoter 

. . . I suppose the book has stopped selling 
in America: do you think it would be a 
good idea to print some of these English 
things (in an ad, under some such heading 
as “What The English Are Saying” )—do 
you think it would make some of the snobs 
buy the book?... 


Writer’s Credo, Ideals 

... If I tell myself that I am not anybody’s 
“TI Am,” but only a fellow who is going to 
stick relentlessly to the things he has seen 
and known, to say the things he has to say 
as honestly and beautifully as he can, to 
realize that is all he has, and that if it has 
any value it is because other people have 
felt these things or will feel their truth— 
why, then, if I stick to this and work like 
hell, I don’t believe they can hurt me 
seriously either when they praise me or 
turn against me. Don’t you think this is 
the only wise and honest way to work and 
live? ... 

... I shall never write fifty books or learn 
to write in railways or on boats, nor do I 
think it desirable, but it is certainly a 
damned good idea to get ideas of steady 
work, ... 


. . . Finally, the best life I can now dream 
of for myself, the highest hope I have is 
this: that I believe in my work and know 
it is good and that somehow, in my own 
way, secretly and obscurely, I have power 
in me to get the books inside me out of 
me. I dream of a quiet modest life, but a 
life that is really high, secret, proud, and 
full of dignity for a writer in this coun- 
oe 














You ask again if I look upon writing 
as an escape from reality: in no sense of 
the word does it seem to me to be escape 
from reality; I should rather say that it is 
an attempt to approach and penetrate 
reality. ... 


It Isn’t Easy 

. You ask if I write easily or with diffi- 
culty. I think I write with the most ex- 
treme difficulty: the trouble is not so much 
a lack of material but an over abundance 
of it. Condensation and brevity are terribly 
difficult for me, my manuscripts are hun- 
dreds of thousands of words long and al- 
most my whole effort at the present time 
is to get my book within some reasonable 
length. ... 


Advice to Another Writer 

Wolfe was always glad to help and advise 

would-be writers and beginners. 
. .. The best thing I can tell you is this: 
that if writing means as much to you as 
you say it does, I should let nothing in the 
world stop it. And in the end I think that 
that will be not only the most logical course 
but also the one that is inevitably the most 
right. In other words, I think no one in 
the world except yourself can find out 
whether you can be a writer or have the 
power to write within you, and I also think 
that no one in the world except yourself 
can satisfactorily find out whether you lack 
that power. ... 


Wolfe Flails Fitzgerald 


This is from a letter in answer to one re- 
ceived from Scott Fitzgerald. The letters 
contain much interesting inside information 
on S. F. 
. . . As to the rest of it in your letter about 
cultivating an alter ego, becoming a more 
conscious artist, by pleasantness or grief, 
exuberance or cynicism, and how nothing 
stands out in relief because everything is 
keyed as to the same emotional pitch—this 
stuff is worthy of the great minds that re- 
view books nowadays—the Fadimans and 
De Votos—but not of you. For you are an 
artist and the artist has the only true 
critical intelligence. You have had to work 
and sweat blood yourself and you know 
what it is like to try to write a living word 
or create a living thing... . 
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The World is Always Grist For Books 

. . ve seen wonderful things and met 
every kind of person—doctors, lawyers, 
lumberjacks, etc.—and when I get through 
with this [ll have a whole wad of glorious 
material. My conscience hurts me about 
this extra two weeks, but I believe I’d al- 
ways regret it if I passed it up. When I 
get through I shall really have seen Amer- 
ica (except Texas). ... 


. .. The national parks, of course, are stu- 
pendous, but what was to me far more 
valuable were the towns, the things, the 
people I saw—the whole West and all its 
history unrolling at kaleidoscopic speed. I 
have written it all down in just this way— 
with great speed—because I had to do most 
of it at night before going to bed, usually 
when we had driven four or five hundred 
miles and was ready to drop with sleep. 
I’ve filled a big fat notebook with thirty 
thousand words of it and looking some of 
it Over, it occurs to me that in this way 
I may have got the whole thing—the whole 
impression—its speed, variety, etc.—pretty 
well... 


Goodbye With Love and Wonder 
Wolfe died of a cerebral infection from 
tuberculosis germs on September 15, 1938. 
The last letter he wrote was to Scribner 
editor Maxwell Perkins, from whom he had 
become estranged. This letter was written 
August 12, 1938. 
. . . ve made a long voyage and been to 
a strange country, and I’ve seen the dark 
man very close; and I don’t think I was 
too much afraid of him, but so much of 
mortality still clings to me—-I wanted most 
desperately to live and still do, and I 
thought about you all a thousand times, 
and wanted to see you all again, and there 
was the impossible anguish and regret of all 
the work I had not done, of all the work 
I had to do—and I know now I'm just a 
grain of dust, and I feel as if a great win- 
dow has been opened on life I did not 
know about before—and if I come through 
this, I hope to God I am a better man, and 
in some strange way I can’t explain, I 
know I am a deeper and wiser one. If I 
get on my feet and out of here, it will be 
months before I head back, but if I get on 
my feet, Pll come back... . 
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The 


lick Story 


Middle 


by Katherine Greer 





It should be slender and proportionate, like a girl’s 
waistline, and “by all means put it in a good girdle,” 
says this prolific slick-story writer. 


HAT PART of a story between the be- 
| igen and the end is sometimes 
called “the body’ and sometimes called 
“the middle”; and neither term is the right 
one, nor sufficiently interest-provoking, to 
my way of thinking. But let us not coin 
new words. There are too many of them 
already. 

The word to:remember when it comes 
to the body is Proportion. That, I believe, 
is the writer's chief problem, as he goes 
from the Beginning to the End: How many 
incidents to pile, one upon the other, to 
prove his point; how much of what he 
knows to tell, what to suggest and what to 
leave out, which scenes to play up and how. 

The writer’s object, as he progresses from 
page two, to three, and so on, is to bring 
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his reader nearer and nearer his conclusion, 
and at the same time hold him back, while 
his story goes on. This is accomplished by 
making each scene count towards the end, 
and eliminating irrelevancies. The reader 
finds out a little more about the main 
theme or character but never enough to 
make him satisfied before he has read the 
story all the way. 

In planning the middle of the story, the 
writer needs to use sharp scissors in this 
scene-shaping business. He should ask him- 
self before he writes each new scene: “What 
does it need to accomplish?” And when it 
is finished: “Has it done that?” 

The writer must have the same sharp eye 
for proportion and tempo as he leads his 
characters through the body of the story. If 
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he introduces a new character—and some- 
times he needs to—his reason must be clear 
not only to himself but to his reader. For 
example, unless a postman is important to 
the remainder of the plot, don’t let him 
deliver the important letter: instead, let it 
be found in the mailbox, after he has passed 
the house. If, on the other hand, you feel 
that you need a new character to inject 
a bit of humor into a too solid middle, find 
one who will be useful, in advancing the 
plot, as well as funny. 

Dialogue must also be a writer’s concern 
throughout the body of the story: swiftly- 
paced conversation, which leads the reader 
on, yet keeps him in suspense: conversation 
which never just “passes the time of day,” 
as it so often does in real life, but which 
at the same time seems like “real life” con- 
versation. 

With all this in mind the writer selects 
his ingredients, as I, for example, selected 
mine in a Redbook story called “Be Sure 
To Stop.” 

I began with Susan, the young wife of 
Bill Parker, the overly hospitable husband, 
vowing-—and planning—over a sink full 
of dirty dishes, that she would get rid of 
their current week-ending couple and never 
have another guest as long as she lived. 

Before I wrote a word of this beginning, 
I knew in my mind that Susan was to have 
a compromise victory; and also that she 
could have had a complete one, if she 
hadn’t loved Bill too much to hold out for 
it. But I didn’t know exactly how I was 
going to work it out. I knew that the char- 
acter of her mother-in-law was going to 
have a lot to do with it, because she was 
the character, taken from real life, who had 
given me the idea for the story. And I 
knew that her character was the “surprise,” 
which I wished to hold back from my 
reader, as long as I could. (This, inciden- 





Katherine Greer says: “I have been a short story 
writer for too many years to count, but four hun- 
dred published short stories and several novel- 
ettes in Redbook, This Week and most women’s 
magazines wiil give you some idea..” She has also 
spent considerable time teaching and _ lecturing 
on the short story technique in adult education 
classes and writers’ conferences. Now, more or 
less as a hobby, she has added articles and talks 
on travel to her busy schedule. 


tally, was one of the reasons I chose Susan, 
rather than Bill, to tell the story.) 

I decided, also, that this part of the story 
would be more readable the less time 
I took with the conversation of the guests. 
And yet I had to have some of it, since, 
after all, they were the ones who were cre- 
ating the problem. So I gave them two 
short scenes: and in one of them, I killed 
two birds with one stone by having their 
conversation mostly about that important- 
to-the-plot person, Susan’s mother-in-law. 

In the second scene, in the livingroom, 
Elva (an older guest from town) drew 
Susan into the group: “I was telling Bill 
how exactly like his father he’s getting to 
be—a chip off the old block... . You didn’t 
know the Judge, did you?” 

“No,” Susan said... 

“Susan hasn’t even met Mother,” Bill put 
in. “Mother didn’t feel up to making the 
trip from California when we were mar- 
ried... .” 

“She’s coming soon, though,’ Susan said. 
“Week after next.’ She thought: Good 
heavens, it will take me longer than that to 
get rested—and Tve got to be rested—at 
my very best to face a mother-in-law! 

“Oh, you'll love Betty!” Elva said. 

Carl put in, “The way she can devil crabs 
and turn an ordinary lobster Newburg into 
ambrosia straight from heaven... .” 

“And all the time looking like a duchess 
in a kitchen apron!” 

Susan thought: Wait till she gets the 
shock of her new daughter-in-law in her 
kitchen apron! She managed dutifully: 
“She must be wonderful.” 

“She is,” Elva said, “She and Joe always 
were the most popular couple in town. And 
the most hospitable. From the time they 
remodeled this place and moved out here 
until it was closed after he passed away and 
she went west, there was continuous open 
house. I never saw anything like it.” 

Well, sister, IT have! Susan thought. 
“And yowre right about one thing—Bill 
certainly is a chip off the old block—-both 
blocks!” 

The guests from town went soon after 
that—a quick sentence or two sent them 
on their way. Another short bit of con- 
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versation and the week-end guests were in 
their bedroom, Bill and Susan in theirs, and 
I had accomplished my introduction of 
mother-in-law as an integral part of the 
story. In their first moment of solitude 
Susan was about to have the ultimatum she 
had planned but Bill went to sleep; and the 
only sound, aside from his regular breath- 
ing, came from the next room. Their guests, 
the Trents, were h 1 argument, Susan 


thought. 
She said alouc nows how to keep 
him a ' I must be a jellyfish!” 
z and /roportion 
Here, agu.». in this bedroom scene, I 


have thought about Proportion. I could 
have, for example, gone into more detail 
about what Susan overheard through the 
bedroom wall of their guests’ argument, or 
I could have left it out altogether. The 
reason I mentioned it was that it was a 
character clue which I needed in the end. 
It was one of the things which convinced 
Susan that she didn’t want a complete vic- 
tory—and domination—over Bill. So it 
didn’t really matter why Lucinda Trent was 
“telling her husband off”; all that mattered 
was that she was doing it; and the more 
quickly the reader got the idea, the better. 
Clues add suspense and pace, long explana- 
tions slow down the story. 

The next and final scene is the following 
afternoon—Sunday. In point of time, this 
story has only two scenes, Saturday night 
and Sunday afternoon. Not quite the old 
Greek “Unity” idea, but close to it. I be- 


lieve that here the Greeks really “had some- * 


thing.” It has been my experience that a 
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short story which can take place within a 
short space of time is much easier to write 
and more successful as a finished product 
than one which is spread out over months 
or years. With a novel it is, of course, 
different. In that sense a short story is 
much more like a play. The reader must 
be held through the whole length of the 
story or the play. 

In place, I have practiced economy too; 
for television or the stage, this story would 
require only three sets: the livingroom, the 
kitchen and the bedroom. And in these 
days when so many stories become TV 
plays, it is practical to keep such TV re- 
quirements in mind. 

At the beginning of this scene, the reader 
knows that nothing has been settled for 
Susan, that this Sunday afternoon at the 
Parker farm will be just more of the same. 
The dispensing of hospitality with food and 
drink, with cluttering the kitchen sink with 
plates and glasses later. I knew as a writer, 
that “more of the same” can soon become 
boring. So I planned the scene carefully to 
avoid it. 

Again, I thought about Proportion; along 
with it, Tempo. This time I didn’t need to 
have the guests do much talking; I merely 
needed to show that they were there. Such 
quick phrases as Bill’s greetings: “This is 
marvelous, Hank!” and “So good of you to 
take the trouble, Cousin Flora!” And: 
“About time you were showing up, you 
old. . . .” were enough to convince the 
reader that the Parkers were in for a busy 
afternoon. 

I employed another method to avoid sag- 
ging in the middle. I introduced a new 
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character in a short humorous (I hoped!) 
scene; but not just for the sake of some- 
thing new and funny. My new character 
was logical and useful. He was logical be- 
cause he was the hired man already on the 
place, therefore he didn’t have to “happen 
to arrive” at the moment he was needed. I 
wrote: 

Bill slipped out to the barn and drafted 
Herman, their man-of-all-work, to clear the 
table and wash the dishes. 

“He'll be all right, honey,’ he whispered 
to Susan, when he rejoined the group in the 
livingroom. “. .. he must have washed a 
dish once in a while.” 

Could be, Susan tried to keep an open 
mind. Heaven knew, she’d be thankful to 
have them out of the way. 

It must have been an hour, and half a 
dozen guests later, when she went out to 
the kitchen with a tray of empty glasses. 

Herman was elbow-deep in a greasy, 
grayish liquid with three of her most prized 
wedding-present cups floating like capsized 
rudderless boats on the surface of it, and no 
telling how many more of them submerged. 

“Thanks, Herman—I'll finish .. .” She 
hoped she sounded calm and collected. “I 
know you have a lot to do for the animals.” 

“Well, reckon I have.” He pulled off 
the soiled towel he had tucked into his 
jeans. “Guess I'd better tell you, Mis’ 
Parker—had a little accident with the glass- 
ware. Those tall ones on pedestals sure are 
mighty flimsy stuff.” 

“You broke one of the goblets?” 

“Two of ’em. They sorta knocked to- 
gether. I’m powerful sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.’ He did sound 


sorry; and, after all, he hadn’t been hired 
to handle crystal and fine china. 

“You’ve sure got plenty more of ’em, 
anyway,” Herman said, as he parted. 

I won’t have long at this rate, Susan 
thought, as she gingerly lifted one of the 
cups, then another out of their slimy res- 
ervoir. I won’t have anything .. . she was 
thinking of the hole Lucinda Trent’s ciga- 
rette had made on her cushiest arm chair... 

The hole, the goblets—her whole nervous 
system ..: yes, the instant they were gone, 
she’d have a showdown! 

The kitchen door opened quietly. She 
assumed it was Herman returning (This, 
then, is the way Herman is useful, as well 
as logical) for a postscript of apology. She 
was busy with the cups, and she didn’t turn 
around until— 

“You must be Susan,” a voice, pleasantly 
modulated and cultured, the opposite of 
Herman’s, said, “I might have known—” 

“Why—who—you—you’re Bill’s mother!” 
Susan gasped. 

So here we come swiftly, smoothly, and I 
hope, surprisingly, into the big scene of the 
story—the climax, the turning point—what- 
ever you choose to call it. I have surprised 
the reader (as well as Susan) with the ar- 
rival of Susan’s mother-in-law, but not too 
much because I have planted clues about 
her. They knew she was coming soon; they 
didn’t know the exact date. I made her 
arrival ahead of time seem natural and 
logical by having her drop a word or so 
about “a cancellation of an earlier plane.” 
And I haven’t kept anything from the 
reader, which any of my characters knew. 
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Nor have I deliberately deceived my 
readers concerning the character traits of 
Betty Parker. If you will look back you 
will notice that I have described her only 
through the eyes of her friends and her son, 
and through the conclusions Susan, who 
has never met her, draws about her. I have 
also made use, indirectly, of the generally 
accepted idea that daughters-in-law and 
mothers-in-law rarely see eye to eye. 


This is the scene which, in any number 
of different forms, had been in my mind 
ever since the inception of the story. I feel 
that it is very important that a writer has 
the general gist of his climactic scene in 
mind. This is the only way he can hold to 
a story line without meandering and adding 
useless scenes. This final scene is the one 
on which I had pinned my hopes of making 
“Be Sure To Stop” a top-notch slick maga- 
zine story instead of just run-of-mill mar- 
riage problem stuff. It is the scene which 
I couldn’t have left out or played down. In 
every story there is a scene like that. The 
trouble is, sometimes the writer himself isn’t 
aware of it. I have found that a beginner, 
who may have read too much about eco- 
nomy of words in a short story, is as apt 
to cut his big scene to the bone, or even 
to omit it altogether, even to tell it later 
as hearsay, as he is to cut a minor one. 

This is where a natural story sense—in- 
tuition, hunch, call it what you like—comes 
to our rescue, the more we write. We get 
the “feel” of a big scene, just as we get the 
“hang” of writing it. 





I have no idea- how many times I re- 
wrote this scene in “Be Sure To Stop” but 
this is the way it came out: 


And Here It is 

After Susan and Betty had exchanged 
greetings and explanations, Susan said she’d 
go in and tell Bill; but his mother said: 

“Tve waited this long, I can watt a little 
longer. Let me have a good look at you, 
my dear.” 

“Oh, I look simply awful,” Susan apolo- 
gized ... “I’ve been on the go all day—” 

“You must have—from the traffic jam.” 
Mrs. Parker nodded toward the driveway. 
“Looks like old times.” 
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“Your friends have been very nice te us,” 
Susan said guardedly. “They ve all been to 
call—are calling now, and we have house- 
guests—” 

“Yes, I know.” Mrs. Parker was taking 
off the jacket of her perfectly tailored black 
suit; turning back the cuffs of her exquisite 
hand-made blouse. “And there’s another 
car turning into the lane this minute... 
Bill will be out here hunting for you to be 
at the door with him to tell them how 
thrilled you are... Do run along. I’ll come 
in and surprise Bill as soon as I dash these 
off. It will only take a second.” 

“Oh, re—” Susan was about to protest, 
when suddenly she was seething again in- 
ae 

She turned on her heel and pushed 
through the swinging door into the dining- 
room, just in time to hear... “my wife’s 
around some place—” 

There was a certain husky vibrance in his 
voice whenever he said “my wife”—or did 
she imagine it? And how .. . could you 
love a man and hate him at the same time? 
.. . How could he be so maddeningly sure 
of himself and of her? ... now, she sup- 
posed, he’d be even surer—with his mother 
to back him up! It wasn’t fair! Two 
against one.... 

Bill was saying: “Make yourself at home 
—while I see about more liquid refresh- 
ment—” 

“Ill fix some,’ Susan said, “You siay 
here.” A million times harder to have her 
say out, if he had a fresh picture of his 
mother: Best-Dressed-Woman-in-an-A pron. 

Mrs. Parker was lifting a freezing tray 
out of the refrigerator, 

“The ice cubes are running out,’ she 
said. “They always did. I never could 
make Joe understand they wouldn’t stretch 
indefinitely, or that more wouldn’t freeze 
while you waited, any more than you'll be 
able to make Bill—” 

Susan stared at her mother-in-law, while 
she drew along breath and let it out again. 
And, suddenly, in as brief a space of time 
as that, all the righteous indignation, the 
self-pity, the rebellion seemed to blow out 
of her and scatter into nothingness, like 
scurrying tag-ends of storm clouds in the 
presence of a glorious silver moon. 
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“She gasped: ‘Why, you’re not on Bill’s 
side! You're his mother—but you’re on 
my side! They said you were like them, 
that you adored having the place swarm- 
ing! You didn’t” 

“Of course, not!” 

“You're like me!” 

And then the End. All I need for it—in- 
cluding time for the double twist—is half 
a dozen speeches. 


More Dietary Advice 

There are other elements which will keep 
your story from sagging in the middle. 

Your trouble may be with your char- 
acters. If they are the sort neither you nor 
your readers can care very much about at 
the beginning, naturally they'll bog down 
more and more, the more you see of them. 
I have heard that it is a policy, and a sound 
one, I think, of some editors never to buy 
a story, unless they like at least one of the 
main characters, preferably two of them. 

Your trouble may even be as basic as 
your idea. Re-examinc it, if you are sag- 
ging in the middle of your story. Re- 





examine whatever it is you have decided 
to prove—if anything. If it isn’t sound, that 
may be what is at fault. As with the be- 
ginning and the end, examine everything 
you have thought and written. Then, if 
you believe the other parts are sound, keep 
working. 

By all means, put your story waistline in 
a good girdle—and by that I mean the 
actual words and sentences and paragraphs 
you use to encase it. Your writing style is 
something about which you need to think 
in every part of every story. 

An original idea, interesting characters, 
a good writing style, a series of related 
events, told with a sense of proportion and 
at the right pace to create suspense and 
maintain interest to the end—these are only 
a few of the things to strive for in the so- 
called “body of the story.” In writing, as 
in driving a car, the only time you can relax 
for an instant is when you come to a full 
stop; and even then your mind may be 
going on with what you should have done, 
or what hazards you may have to face 
around the next corner! 
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Rejects 1856 


Take heart the next time you get a rejection slip. At least it has a gentleness un- 
known one hundred years ago! Witness these rejections published in i356 by Hutch- 
ings California Magazine under the heading “Answers to Contributors and Correspond- 


ents”: (Submitted by Ruth Kirk.) 


F.A.—What an_ idea! Declined. 
(F.A.’s article was on Jacob’s ladder. ) 


Stibbs—Yours is a glorious good piece, 
but, like so many other good things, it came 
too late. 


“On Improvement”—Don’t (sic) suit us. 
Did you ever eat an apple that was entirely 
without flavor, tasteless, and very dry? 
Well, that’s just the case with your piece. 


Somnus--Yours is too characteristic of 
its title; for like a long sermon with little 
in it, it makes the whole a sleepy affair. 


S. L.—We have as good a pair of eyes as 
genera!'y falls to the lot of one man, but 
we do not profess to read pieces sent us 
that are written with water as a substitute 
for ink. Write plain if you please! 

a 


The “Three Graces” —We fear, would 
bring twice as much disgrace upon us as 
credit, and far more than we deserve. 

L. S. L.—There is in this city a second- 
hand sewing machine that with “black 
thread and a white ground” will turn out 
a far more intelligible manuscript than that 
which you sent us. 

O.P.Q.—If we had a very large hay press 
with which we could condense your manu- 
script to one quarter its present volume it 
might be admissible. 

Stibs—We have read your article care- 
fully three ways: foreward and backward, 
and then we commenced in the middle 
and read both ways. We find that it con- 
tains rather the most sense when read on 
the latter plan. 
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HORTLY BEFORE WORLD WAR I a young 

man began writing for the Kansas City 
Star. Editors liked the clarity and sim- 
plicity of his feature stories and his acute 
analysis of character. His first book was 
published in 1923, and by 1929 Ernest 
Hemingway was a soaring rocket in the 
literary sky. 

The number of writers who began their 
careers with newspaper writing is legion, 
and the feature-story route is a well-trav- 
eled highway from the field of journalism 
to the estate of authorship. Since a feature 
requires more time and more skill than a 
straight news story, most newspaper editors 
find themselves with a short supply—espe- 
cially of features from the rural areas. 

Newspapers use features to intersperse 
life and emotion among factual news; to 
interpret the news; to inform readers on 
subjects that are not “news” in the sense 
that they do not rise out of current climac- 
tic events. 


Highway to the Magazine 

The newspaper feature is the little brother 
of the magazine article. While the general 
make-up is the same, the former is much 
more compact. Both must have timeliness 
and a fiction-like quality in telling, for ex- 
ample, why or how someone has done 
something important or unusual. Both 
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benefit from a conversational approach, but 
the newspaper feature must be streamlined, 
unrambling. There is no room to elaborate 
as there is in magazine articles. 

Dr. DeWitt Reddick of the University of 
Texas, a well-known specialist in feature- 
writing, emphasizes three important dis- 
tinctions: Both newspapers and maga- 
zines use articles of universal appeal, while 
only newspapers can use articles with strict- 
ly local appeal. Magazines use a consider- 
able range in length; newspaper features 
seldom exceed 1,200 words. Most newspa- 
per articles emerge from one basic source 
of information—an interview with one per- 
son or an on-the-spot experience of the 
writer; most magazine articles demand 
more thorough research. 

The most common types of newspaper 
features are the personality sketch, the his- 
torical feature, hobbies, and interpretative, 
background and informative articles. The 
most popular is the human interest person- 
ality feature. Everybody likes to read about 
somebody else-—how he became successful, 
why he has lived so long, what makes him 
“different.” 

There is plenty of feature material in any 
community. I live in a town with a popu- 
lation of only 2,500, yet, my wife Lila and 
I have sold over 400 newspaper features 
during the nine years we have been writ- 
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no matter where you live, is a newspaper. 


There are over 11,000 dailies and weeklies 


and most of them buy features from free 


lancers. So here is how to write 


The Newspaper Feature 


by I. E. Clark 


ing, and most of them have been about 
persons, places or things in our small town, 
Schulenburg, Texas. 


Good Subjects 

Prominent citizens are always good fea- 
ture material. Newspaper editors and read- 
ers like stories about the mayor, the chief 
of the volunteer fire department, the sheriff 
in the small outlying communities. It isn’t 
always easy to make these stories interest- 
ing, however. 

A story listing the mayor’s achievements 
—how many streets he’s had paved, how 
many reforms he’s instituted—is just a cata- 
logue of dry facts. But if you can touch 
the reader’s emotions, let the reader identi- 
fy himself with your subject, amaze the 
reader or amuse him—then your story is 
likely to be “interesting.” 

In contemplating a feature about the 
man who had served seven terms as mayor 
of Schulenburg, I realized that his lon- 
gevity in office was an unusual item, and 
even more unusual was the fact that he 
had never had an opponent. But this was 
not the stuff that a lively feature is made 
of; it pointed more to the apathy of a small 
town than to any outstanding character- 
istics of the man. In searching for a focal 
point, I recalled that I had never heard the 
mayor make a speech. Here, perhaps was 


the key—a politician who hates speechmak- 
ing! 

Interviewing the mayor with this thought 
in mind, I found that not only did he dis- 
like to make speeches himself, he had little 
respect for political speeches and “profes- 
sional” politicians in general. His salary as 
mayor was a mere $100 a year, and he re- 
fused to ask for a higher salary because, he 
said, “The Schulenburg mayoralty is one 
of the few political offices left in America, 
which a self-respecting man can ask for 
without subjecting himself to a mud-sling- 
ing, name-calling campaign. I’d resign to- 
night if I had to go through something like 
that.” 

And there was my story—a picture of a 
sincere, self-respecting civic worker and his 
indictment of a certain kind of politics. 

Politics is of vital concern to newspaper 
readers, and therein lies another hint for 
making your feature interesting. Inform or 
educate your reader, or give the views of 
an expert on a vital topic, and your story 
will attract attention. I have sold person- 
ality features with suggestions for the care 
of potted plants, fitting animals for a live- 
stock show, and the need for higher teach- 
ers’ salaries. An interview with a museum 
curator resulted in a story on 20,000 years 
of Texas history—a subject always intensely 
interesting to Texans. 
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An interview with an Indian museum curator. 


Health is a topic of universal appeal. The 
longest feature I have ever sold (2,100 
words to The Houston Post) gave the 
views of a prominent local physician on 
socialized medicine when President Truman 
was advocating compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

Very old people often make interesting 
features, not only because of the health 
angle, but also because’ they have many 
memories which tie in with local or state 
history. 

Several years ago I heard about an old 
woman on a farm near Schulenburg who 
smoked a pipe, remembered the Civil War, 
and wanted to to be 100. Each of 
those items would have been juicy fruit for 
a feature story; all three wrapped together 
were pure ambrosia. My wife and I started 
writing about her when she was 97. Be- 
cause of our articles. She became something 
of a celebrity in South Texas. When she 
died a few months after her 100th birth- 
day, several newspapers carried the story of 
her death on the front page. 


live 


Resale Values 

The policy of the newspapers I have 
written for goes something like this: ‘As 
long as your material is exclusive in our 
city, we don’t care if you sell similar stories 
in other cities.” 

In using the same subject for a later fea- 
ture in the same newspaper, the trick is 
to find a new slant. The basic information 
may remain much the same. One year, for 
example, we wove a story about our sub- 
ject’s cooking achievement; the next dealt 
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industry. When reader interest has been 
built up in a person, newspapers welcome 
additional features on him. 

This does not mean that there is never 
a saturation point, as I blushingly learned 
from my story of The Town with Two 
Christmases. Saint Nicholas visits Schulen- 
burg tots on December 5 and fills stockings 
with small gifts—a sort of warmup for the 
big presents which Santa Claus leaves un- 
der the Christmas tree. I hadn’t ever real- 
ized that the Eve of Saint Nicholas was ob- 
served by only a few communities in Amer- 
ica until I brought my wife to town. She 
was so fascinated by the old German cus- 
tom that she thought others might like to 
read about it. I interviewed the first-grade 
teacher to bring my facts up to date. 

The story was warmly received, so the 
following year I rehashed the material and 
sent it in again. The third year I got a 
note from the state editor: “Please think 
up something new for your Christmas fea- 
ture this year—we’re getting tired of Saint 
Nicholas.” 

But I had my story written! 

I sent it to Associated Press. The next 
morning the AP state editor telephoned 
that my story had clicked. New York AP 
headquarters wanted a photograph to send 
with it on the national wire. “Two morn- 
ings later the story and picture about Saint 
Nicholas in Schulenburg appeared in news- 
papers throughout the nation. 

Maybe there is no saturation point after 


all. 


What a Feature Must Have 

Here is a simple formula for writing fea- 
tures: an attention-getting lead, a body 
written in narrative style, and a quick con- 
clusion. 

The style is more informal than that of 
a straight news story. Build your feature 
with anecdotes and direct quotations. In- 
terpret facts and give background material. 
Above all, select one aspect of your sub- 
ject’s life or work and discard everything 
which does not develop this main theme. 
You can’t write a biography in 1,000 words. 

Although a feature often begins with the 
climax, it is still possible to develop the 
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body in narrative style. My wife read in 
the local newspaper that a letter from Ger- 
many addressed, “Uncle Charlie, Fort 
Worth, Texas, plus a street and number, 
eventually reached the C. A. Vogt family 
in Schulenburg for whom it was intended. 
Digging up facts stranger than fiction, she 
wrote one of the most heart-warming nar- 
ratives I have ever read. 

In this case my wife,broke the rule of 
quick endings. She followed the story to 
discover that on being told of the unusual 
route their letter had taken, the German 
family was not surprised—it had happened 
in America. And the story was concluded: 

Their whole impression of America is 
that our country can accomplish the im- 
possible. While they do not understand the 
details, they feel sure the people of this 
land are capable of remedying problems 
much bigger than finding the right person 
from the millions of “Uncle Charlies” who 
live in the United States. 

Ordinarily it is not wise to end a feature 
with a moral or a flowery conclusion. The 
best rule is this: when you reach the point 
where you pause to think of a clever end- 
ing—stop! You are already through. 


A Touch of History 

Since nearly everyone likes history when 
it concerns the community in which he 
lives, the historical feature is another popu- 
lar type. An interview with an old settler, 
files of local newspapers, minutes of club, 
school board and city council meetings, 
and documents in the city library may re- 
veal material for historical features. 

The writer should look for opportunities 
to tie in history with current events. A 
centennial celebration, for example, offers 
countless excuses for digging up old bones. 
A costly fire might be sufficient reason for 
a historical feature on the ve!:nteer fire 
department. 

I found an excuse for writing the history 
of the local water department when the 
water tower, or standpipe as the natives 
call it, was reworked. The story was slanted 
to show the growth of Schulenburg through 
the growth of its water department. In or- 
der to give life to what might otherwise 


have been a statistically dry feature; I in- 
terspersed the facts and figures with anec- 
dotes, like this one: 

To be cleaned, the standpipe had to be 
emptied, and there was a good deal of local 
speculation as to what might be found at 
the bottom. During the early years of its 
life, the standpipe did not have a top, At 
that time a local man disappeared very 
mysteriously, and soon there were rumors 
that he could probably be found in the 
standpipe. But, alas, no body turned up 
in the tank when it was finally emptied. 

If there had been a body, of course, I 
would have had an entirely different—and 
much more sensational—story. 

For material for this article, I inter- 
viewed city officials and dug into city files. 
The completed feature of approximately 
600 words involved three hours gathering 
material and another two hours of writing. 
I sold the feature and photographs to the 











The eve of St. Nicholas. 


Houston Post and the San Antonio Light 
for a total of $15. The story alone, without 
the art, would have brought about $10. 

A research feature such as this requires 
more preparation time than a personality 
feature. The interview for a personality 
feature seldom takes longer than an hour, 
while I have spent as much as eight or ten 
hours on interviews and research for a his- 
torical feature. 
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On the other hand, once the research is 
done, it can often be used for other stories. 
The facts I learned about the water de- 
partment were used again when I wrote 
up Schulenburg’s seventy-fifth anniversary, 
also in a mid-century review of Schulen- 
burg’s progress, and again in a personality 
feature on the city secretary whose job it is 
to keep these statistics. 

I keep a file of such data, and after nine 
years I find my legwork blissfully reduced. 


Always the Unusual 

In writing about hobbies, look for the 
unusual. Stamp and coin collecting are 
difficult to write about because there is so 
little new to say. But when I discovered 
a local bank teller who collects coins, I 
thought I might have something (libel suit, 
most likely). Then I found that he also 
collects pocketbooks! 

In the body of the feature, the Pocket- 
books are revealed to be the kind you buy 
for 25 cents on the newsstand. And, of 
course, I was careful to explain that his 
coins are the old and rare variety which 
never pass under the iron grill at the bank. 

Nevertheless, the association of ideas was 
fair game for the lead paragraph: 

The hobbies of William A. Farek, Jr., fit 
in perfectly with his work—so perfectly that 
he is constantly explaining them. For Farek, 
who is assistant cashier of the Farmers State 
Bank here, collects money and pocketbooks. 

After appearing in the newspapers, this 
feature was also sold to a magazine, BANK- 
ER’S DIGEST. Newspaper editors usually give 
no trouble about letting copyright revert 
to the writer for reprint sales and many a 
feature has found its way into a magazine. 


The Lead 
As in magazine articles and short stories, 
the lead should set the mood and theme 
of the newspaper feature, and it should 
grasp and hold the reader’s attention. But 
where you may have several hundred words 
to do those jobs in a magazine, you have 
only 40 or less—preferably less—in the 
feature. Take this lead for example: 
Whoever heard of a politician who does 
not like to make speeches? 
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In 11 words the reader has the theme 
of the 1,000-word feature about the mayor 
of Schulenburg, a definite idea as to what 
the story is about, the key to the mayor’s 
philosophy, and a curiosity about what is 
to follow. Moreover, he also has a sugges- 
tion of the informal tone of the story. 

Many feature writers (including my wife) 
like a summary lead, which gives a brief 
roundup of all the main facts. I prefer a 
“single-shot” lead which hits the reader 
with one startling, dynamic, or amusing 
fact. I like this type because it is shorter 
(which invites a newspaper reader’s atten- 
tion) and—I argue—more likely to arouse 
the reader’s curiosity or interest. 

I feel that the following lead from my 
story about the Indian museum accom- 
plishes these purposes: 

There have been Texans for at least 
20,000 years. 

Getting the information from your sub- 
ject is, of course, the first and most im- 
portant step in writing the feature. The 
trick is to get the really interesting informa- 
tion. People usually feel flattered at the 
thought of being written up in the news- 
papers, and nine times out of ten, they are 
cooperative. However, they usually have 
no experience in being interviewed, and it 
is the writer’s job to let them know what 
type of information he wants. 

I try to find out as much as possible 
about my subject before I interview, and 
make a list of questions which will help 
get the interview going. 
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Some of the questions used in my inter- 
view with the prominent physician on so- 
cialized medicine read like this: 

1. President Truman has recently pro- 
posed a compulsory health insurance 'pro- 
gram for America. Do you approve or dis- 
aprove of this plan? (I was careful to avoid 
the term “socialized medicine” until he 
used it. ) 

2. Why do you approve or disapprove? 

3. How long have you practiced medi- 
cine? 

4. A recent article in Reader’s Digest 
said: “If your doctor charges you more 
than you can pay, or does not frankly dis- 
cuss his fee with you and then charge you 
according to your means, he is not your 
friend.” In your opinion, is this practice 
followed by the majority of Texas doctors? 


5. What about hospitalization for those 


who cannot pay? 

6. Do you think most doctors inquire 
about a prospective patient’s ability to pay 
before treating him? 

Such a list is valuable chiefly as a warm- 
up for both the interviewee and the writer 
—the calisthenics before a football game, 
so to speak. Often you will find the ma- 
jority of your questions sitting on the 
bench, ready to rush into the game only 
if the conversation lags. Never fix the plot 
of your feature so strongly in mind before 
the interview that you can’t recognize a 
better story if one arises. Once you get 
your subject talking, there is no telling 
what kind—or how many—articles you may 
end up with. 

Feature material is everywhere. The 
calendar on your wall is one of the most 
obvious sources for ideas. November means 
Thanksgiving—what about a story on a 
local turkey grower or packer? A Schulen- 
burg man developed a process for smoking 
turkeys when that industry was in its in- 
fancy a few years ago. I contacted him 
and featured a new style for the traditional 
Thanksgiving dish. 

After you have had a few features pub- 
lished, ideas will be handed you from many 
sides. A local restaurant owner phoned me 
one night when Joan Crawford stopped to 
eat hamburgers. 


And once you have established a repu- 
tation with the editors, they are likely to 
give you assignments. The state editor of 
the Houston Post saw a Texas-size Santa 
Claus—21 feet tall—in a nearby town and 
assigned me the feature. 

If you plan to submit your story to a 
paper which serves your community, a 
query is not necessary. Simply mail it to 
the state editor with a letter of transmittal 
offering the feature at the regular space 
rates. If possible, include an 8x10 glossy 
photograph illustrating the feature. If you 
want your feature or pix back, include a 
stamped, return envelope. 

If you are aiming at a paper not cir- 
culating in your community, or if you have 
your eye on a Sunday supplement, query 
first. 

The conventional way to prepare copy 
is to place your name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner of the page. Start 
typing about the middle of the first page. 
The editor will want the top half to write 
a guide line and other instructions for the 
printer. Don’t write a headline or title, 
of course; the editor prefers to perform 
this chore. 

Needless to say, you will type your story, 
double-spaced, one side of the paper only. 

The thing that impresses me most about 
feature-story writing is the great wealth of 
material available. When I tell people that 
I try to write at least a feature a month, 
the inevitable retort is—“‘Where can you 
find that much material in a little town!” 
I answer by paraphrasing Will Rogers—‘“I 
never met a man I didn’t want to write 
about.” 





I. E. Clark says that he got his first lesson in 
writing from Writer’s Dicest about 15 years 
ago. Since then he has sold ‘over 250 newspaper 
features and magazine articles. This is the second 
time I. E. Clark has appeared in WritTER’s 
Dicest. His last article was on writing the one- 
act play and it appeared in the November, 1954, 
issue. He has just received a letter from one of 
our readers, John I. White of Westfield, New 
Jersey, who said that he had started writing 
plays after reading the article two years ago. En- 
closed with the letter was the first fruit of his 
efforts—a published play. Mr. Clark says: “I 
hope it won't be long before some one writes me 
that he was inspired by this article to write and 
sell feature stories.” 
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ORONTO, CANapa, is one of the fastest- 
7 ate cities on the North American 
Continent and the literary market is keep- 
ing pace with the city. 

Arriving via Lake Ontario (which will be 
a part of the billion-dollar St. Lawrence 
Seaway), one sees the new Star Weekly 
Harbor Plant. A few blocks back from the 
waterfront is the Telegram publishing plant, 
which has spilled over into adjoining build- 
ings, with a new plant now on the drafting 
board. 

Over on University Avenue three build- 
ings owned by Maclean-Hunter will be torn 
down this year. On the site will rise a mod- 
ern skyscraper to provide new editorial 
offices. Coming inte Toronto from the 
north you see the $7,000,000 Maclean- 
Hunter printing plant recently completed 
in the suburbs. 

Toronto is the heart of Canada’s publish- 
industry in the fastest-growing country in 


the world. 


Foremost 1n THE Canadian magazine field 
is Maclean-Hunter, at 481 University Ave- 
nue, Toronto 2, with a volume of $10,000,- 
000 a year. This company puts out three 
consumer magazines—MACLEAN’S, CHATE- 
LAINE and CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS. 

MACLEAN’S. Managing Editor Pierre Ber- 
ton filled us in on the needs of this national 
magazine with a circulation of half a mil- 
lion. 

“We only use one short story per issue 
and like stories ribbing Canadian institu- 
tions.” 


A recent one was about a ghost of the- 


Bank of Upper Canada. The ghost stayed 
on to write speeches for each succeeding 
president. Conflict was caused by a presi- 
dent who wrestled with the ghost in an 
effort to write his own speeches. 

Another piece of fiction MACLEAN editors 
liked was about the late Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King as “Canada’s Davy 
Crockett.” 

“There are two kinds of stories we get 
that we don’t want,” Pierre Berton said. 





George Cadogan is a Canadian newspaper man. 
He is a reporter for the Durham Chronicle 
News but he has also free-lanced for American 
magazines. 
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Toronto 
Markets 


Canada is by no means 
just for Canadians. Toronto 
editors are equally open 


to U.S. writers. 


by GEORGE CADOGAN 




















“One is nostalgia, about the prairie farmer 
(he held out his arms helplessly), and the 
other—well, we want sophistication but not 
the New York advertising agency type.” 

MACLEAN’S stories are usually 4,000 to 
5,000 words. Payment $350 to $400. 

Each two years MACLEAN’S sponsors fic- 
tion contests, with $1,000 as first prize. Mr. 
Berton said they usually buy a dozen stories 
as a result of this contest which attracts 
more than a thousand entries. 

The beginner has as good an oppor- 
tunity here as the professional. The next 
contest will be coming up in a few months. 

To encourage fiction, MACLEAN’s offers 
$5,000 each year for a full-length novel. 
Various chapters are published in the 
magazine and this choice usually leads to 
book publication. 

Fiction is being handled by Les Hannon. 

The big market at MACLEAN’s is for ar- 
ticles and the minimum pay has been upped 
from $250 to $300. 

Ian Sclanders heads the article division 
and buys well over half his material from 
free-lancers. 

“We want to tell Canadians about Can- 
ada,” said Sclanders. Canada is a big coun- 
try and if a writer cam come up with an 
idea that highlights some feature, such as 
the Saskatchewan River, or the Rocky 
Mountains, the editors will be interested. 
But straight geography or straight history is 
not enough. 

MACLEAN’S considers itself primarily a 
news magazine and a news top on any ar- 
ticle will help sell it here if the subject is 
Canadian. 

Personality profiles are wanted. Mr. Ber- 
ton says: “Our only instructions to writers 
regarding the treatment of people in Mac- 
LEAN’S is that the treatment should be fair 
and honest. If the man is a controversial 
figure, hated by some and admired by 
others, both sides of the question should be 
given in the magazine.” 

There is also room in MACLEAN’s for the 
provocative article, like “Let’s Stop Huck- 
stering Religion,” “Stop Pampering Our 
Smart-Aleck Teenagers,” and humor pieces. 
If it’s business, education, science, or medi- 
cine, it could be for this magazine. Always 
query Mr. Sclanders first. 


Two new features have just been added 
tO MACLEAN’S. 

The first of these is a regular column 
which appears in every issue at the front of 
the book—“‘‘For the sake of argument.” The 
length is about two thousand words and the 
subjects are all contentious ones, chosen by 
the writers themselves, usually, and written 
from a strong point of view as a matter of 
opinion. In general the writers for this se- 
ries shou'' be well-known personalities or 
people w! o have special knowledge on the 
subject they are talking about. 

The other feature is a personal experi- 
ence entitled “It Happened to Us,” and 
this deals with that have 
changed the lives of a couple or a family. 
Some examples: the story of a 
Hungarian immigrant to Canada who mar- 
ried a truck driver who had been a count 
in Hungary when she was a girl. The story 
of a family whose son appeared to be in- 
curable but who was brought to nearly 
normal life by a rare medical operation 
which removed half his brain. The story 
of a prison chaplain and his wife and fam- 
ily, who decided to rehabilitate criminals 
on their own by making them members of 
the family and took in more than sixty mur- 
derers, thieves, prostitutes, etc. 


experiences 


recent 


Witty poems, 2 to 10 lines, $5 to $15 and 
Canadian 200 to 500 words. 
bring $50. 

CHATELAINE. Same address. This is adver- 
used as “Canada’s leading women’s maga- 
zine,” and the editor here is John Clare. 

Just back from a trip to New York. 
Editor Clare “For years the 
women’s magazines have been swinging to 
articles but a more recent trend has af- 
firmed their belief in the readers’ interest 
in fiction.” 

CHATELAINE uses at least two short stories 
in each issue and the editors would also like 
to see novelettes up to 15,000 words. For 
stories up to 5,000 words the rate has been 
upped to $350 for the first sale. An estab- 
lished writer collects $400. 

“Romantic fiction is a standby with us,” 
said Editor Clare, “but we also buy some 
off-trail stories. The writing is important 
and real quality is sought.” 


anecdotes, 


told us: 
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For articles best length is 3,500 words 
and the minimum rate has been increased 
to $250. 

In articles, controversial subjects are liked, 
such as a recent one entitled “I Won’t 
Raise My Children In A Small Town.” 
Anecdotes should illuminate subjects. They 
don’t necessarily have to be amusing al- 
though certainly a bit of humour is wel- 
come. 

Mr. Clare also buys profiles. A recent 
profile which was well received, dealt with 
Gisele MacKenzie formerly Gisele La 
Fleche who is Canadian born.- 

“Because we are a national women’s 
magazine published for Canadians,” Mr. 
Clare adds, “we look for a Canadian angle 
not only in our profiles but in other articles 
as well. Consequently most of our profile 
subjects are Canadians, 

“As for other aspects of our article pro- 
gram they range from medical articles 
through the whole wide range of emotional 
and family problems as they effect women. 

Humorous pieces up to 1,200 words with 


a women’s slant are paid for up to $100. 


Light verse is used sparingly. Up to $10. 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS is the 
third consumer publication in the Maclean- 
Hunter field, at the same address. We talked 
to Managing Editor Frank Moritsugu. 

“Most of our material is staff written, 
but we buy the occasional how-to feature 
for the home improvement, gardening, 
decorating and handyman departments. Al- 
though we use some straight-copy pieces, we 
prefer the picture-story form with step-by- 
step photographs accompanied by detailed 
captions. 

From Canadian writers, we’d like to 
hear about interesting or unusual Canadian 
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houses or about colorful Canadians and 
how their families live. We have the Toron- 
to, Montreal and Vancouver areas covered 
by staffers but need freelance help in other 
regions. Another type of article we look for 
is first-person stories by Canadians about 
home improvement or gardening. 

Mr. Moritsugu asks to see article outlines 
first. House story queries must include snap- 
shots and plans. How-to picture stories 
should be submitted as a package. 

Length 1,500 to 2,500 words. Payment 
for major articles $75 to $100. Pictures $5 
to $10 each. 

Many U. S. articles are rejected because 
the materials are not available in Canada. 
Consideration must also be given to the 
Canadian climate. All gardening articles 
must be authoritative and give detailed sug- 
gestions on planting of roses, landscaping, 
or whatever subject is under discussion. 

Neither fiction nor verse is used here. 


From THE corRNER of University and 
Dundas we walked a few blocks south to the 
Consolidated Press 73 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto 2. 

LIBERTY. “Publisher Jack Kent Cooke 
bought the Canadian title and circulation 
list from Bernard Macfadden in the early 
40’s, who published the U. S. magazine 
LIBERTY. 

Frank Rasky is editor of this monthly 
publication. He is a native of Toronto but 
was in New York for a whirl on the staff of 
VARIETY. Most LIBERTY readers are in the 
18 to 35 age group, with circulation now up 
to 525,000. 

LIBERTY is the only Canadian publication 
being sold to any extent in the United 
States. It is now on newsstands in such 
border cities as Detroit and Buffalo. 

Movie material is strongly featured in 
LIBERTY and this even extends to the fiction. 
Four recent issues contained fictional 
adaptations of movie stories. (With plenty 
of Hollywood pix.) 

LIBERTY features short stories and short 
shorts but Editor Rasky says he’s stocked up 
on fiction for a year. Will report in WD 
when he is in the market again. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Correct Manuscript 














Page 1 Number of words goes here 
State here the rights that 
Your name goes here you are offering for sale. 


Your address here 


Title of Story Goes Here 
By 


Your Name or Pseudonym 


The story or article begins about half way down the first page. It 
should be double spaced. In the upper right hand corner should appear the approx- 
imate number of words. Every word counts. Count the exact number of words on 
three pages, and from that compute the number in the manuscript. In a longer 
script, of say 50 pages, you should count exactly the number of words on 5 pages 
and compute the total from that. 

Each page of your script should be numbered and carry your last name, 
preferably on the top left hand corner of the page. (The number goes at top 
right hand corner). Use either pica or elite type. There is no editorial pref- 
erence. Be sure, though, to use a clean ribbon, and clean your typewriter keys. 
Your script mst be neat. Scripts under 12 pages should be folded in thirds; 
longer scripts should be mailed flat. Use one side of the paper only — prefer- 
ably use white paper. Stay away from any paper, typewriter, or ribbon that is 
"off color". 

Leave a margin of about 2 inches on left hand side, top and bottom and 
about 1" on right side of sheet. 

It is not recommended thet »ou use a manuscript cover or cardboard; 
neither is it recommended that you staple the pages of your manuscript or bind 


them in any way. 








So as not to forget the complete freshman writer (and maybe the not so fresh need a 
reminder) here once again are the basics of manuscript preparation. 
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But there is a good market for articles at 
LIBERTY “We used to run five an issue but 
now we are running 15 or 16,” said Rasky. 
“They’re shorter, about 2,000 words.” 

“We are using more and more Canadian 
articles and we’re going strong on nation- 
alism.” 

“U.S. writers might particularly be inter- 
ested in writing first person singular medicz'! 
pieces or marriage pieces for us,” said Edi- 
tor Rasky. “The kind of thing we are seek- 
ing might be illustrated by the titles of past 
articles we have run. Typical are ‘My Baby 
Was Born Mentally Retarded’; ‘My Child 
Was Hit by a Speeding Car’; ‘How I Licked 
Tuberculosis’; ‘I’m Lonely Though Mar- 
ried’; ‘I Married Young and I’m Glad’.” 

Several new features in this magazine are 
popular with contributors. “My Most Un- 
usual Experience,” up to 250 words, brings 
$25. “Your Family Problems,” $50. “Ye 
Olden Days” $10. “Better Living and 
Household Hints” $5. “Favorite Recipe” 
$5. Quotations from newspapers by or about 
Canadians are bought at $2. Full column 
of these needed for each issue. 

Biggest LIBERTY mail is for ‘Favorite 
Laugh.” Twenty-five dollars is paid for the 
one selected as best and others are bought 
at space rates. 

“We want articles written in first person 
and related to Canada and with human in- 
terest,” said Editor Rasky. 





WRITER TYPES: 5 
by Dick Kennedy 





Half-a-cent-a-word 
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CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL is the women’s 
magazine published by Consolidated Press. 
Rosemary Boxér, who came over from the 
rival CHATELAINE, is Editor in Chief. Man- 
aging Editor Robert Marjoribanks, however, 
buys most of the material, so we talked to 
him. 

“We are using more stories and articles,” 
said Mr. Marjoribanks, “but we want them 
shorter.” 

Fiction from 2,000 to 3,000 words brings 
about $200, with a possible price increase in 
the near future. Stories should appeal to 
younger women with a theme of young 
romantic love. We are not in the market 
for psychological problem stories. 

Articles, two to three thousand words, 
should have a real service angle, helping a 
woman to run her home and keep herself 
attractive. 

“We don’t go out of our way to look for 
the exotic,” said Marjoribanks, “but we in- 
sist on Canadian themes. 

“How A He-Man Handles Kids” is the 
title of a recent article, Jim Butler, 210- 
pound professional footballer, married a 
kindergarten teacher and joined her in the 
work after he suffered a neck injury. “Take 
it from me,” he wrote, “children are much 
more fascinating than football.” 

Articles at cy bring from $125 to $200. 
Some verse used at $15. 


Another Consolidated Press periodical, 
SATURDAY NIGHT, has climbed to 77,000. It 
is now published bi-weekly and the format 


_ has been changed to TIME size (8x11). 


No fiction is used here. 

Readers are business and _ professional 
people. Articles cover the business and cul- 
tural field with forays into politics and edu- 
cation, and bring $50 to $100 for pieces 
running 1000 to 1500 words. Articles should 
be provocative, thoughtful, written with 
clarity and sophistication for a mature, in- 
telligent audience. Prefer Canadian sub- 
jects or subjects related to Canada, but this 
is not exclusive preference. Our readers 
seem to enjoy any article that has meat in it 
without gristle or fat. 

A few poems are used in SATURDAY NIGHT 
at modest rates. 
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What Makes a Manuscript 
Worth Publishing 


Nearly every manuscript has some good qualities. The trick is to know if it’s good gh to p 
and to know how to make it good enough. This requires unusual talents. It requires a rich acacemic 
background to accurately evaluate every type of manuscript—whether psychological novel, lyric poems, 
religious polemic or a study of nuclear fission. It requires the training and deep understanding of a skilled 
writer. It requires an intimate familarity with the literary market. 
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Every one of our editors has been hand-picked for preeminence in these They read 
your manuscript, discuss it and prepare a full, frank opinion, a copy of which is submitted to you. If 
their report is favorable, we send you a contract for prompt publication. Below is the actual report on a 
manuscript we reviewed—one of a hundred we wil! publish this year. We will be glad to read YOUR MANU- 








SCRIPT and send you our opinion within a week. No obligation. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 





Editorial Report 
Title: MEDITATIONS OF A CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


By Reverend Dr. Y. T. Chiu 


MEDITATIONS OF A CHINESE CHRISTIAN gives the 
reader a clear picture of the role of Christian thought 
in China. Dr. Chiu's book includes glimpses into mis- 
sionary life, teachings in the Sunday schools as well 
as detailed studies of life in China. However, the most 
satisfying element in the book is Dr. Chiu's welding of 
his Chinese teaching and his Christian beliefs. 

Dr. Chiu has drawn colorful sketches of peasant life 
in China and the constructive work done by his group. 
He has combined a scientific talent for detail with a 


strong faith-bestowed love for his people to present 
to the reader a description of the monumental Christian 
work which was being done in China. He has em- 
ployed an entertaining and highly informative style 
which lucidly portrays his experiences. 

Among the most fascinating chapters are those de- 
scribing rural Christian work, missionary bands, Bible 
women and Chinese home life. His chapter on ‘‘Self- 
exaltation and Humiliation,” as well as ‘‘The Appeal 
of Christianity to China,"’ is especially rewarding. 


With the present interest in Asia, and with the 
strong soul-searching that the West has been going 
through in its efforts to understand the Orient, Dr. 
Chiu's book should have great meaning for all 
Americans. 











Other Pageant Press advantages: 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING . . . We guarantee 


national advertising for every book. 

LOWER SUBSIDIES . . . Our subsidies average 
about 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising, reviews or publicity. 

HIGHER ROYALTIES . . . Over 300% higher 
than royalty publishers. Also, you get 90% of all 
Subsidiary Rights. 

75 FREE COPIES .. 


LONGER SALES LIFE .. . Your book is kept alive 
for years! We do not reserve the right to suspend a 
book at will. 


. for your personal use. 


FREE 
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It pays off in ROYALTIES 


Our constructive editing results in better, more 
salable books. Nine of our authors have already 
earned $27,650 in royalties: 
$9,100 to John Lavin . . . $1,500 to Margare} 
Lynch Capone . . . $2,300 to Sidney Silodor . . . 
$750 to Lans Leneve . . . $2,300 to Bob Mc- 
Knight . . . $4,100 to Jay Little. . . $3,100 to 
Dr Rolf Alexander . . . $2,500 to Jack Piner... 
$2,000 to Jankus and Malloy. 





NEW . . . $1600 CONTEST 


FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1957 
CLOSES DECEMBER 31. WRITE FOR FREE RULES 











how to type manuscript .. . 
Protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, Dept. W12, New York 36, N. Y. 


BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 


formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected .. . 


which books to publish . . . 
how to proofread . . . how to 
. and 1,001 














“If this is the beginning of another plot versus characters row, 
you boys will have to finish it in the alley.” 


FARMERS MAGAZINE is also put out by 


Consolidated Press. Gayle Honey is the 
Editor. 

Mr. Honey wasn’t in but we talked to 
Mr. Marjoribanks, who had the top chair 
here before moving over to cHyJ. 

Fiction here is two to three thousand 
words and payment is $35 to $50. A small 
town often provides the setting for FM 
fiction pieces which are selected for the rural 
market. Simple stories, well told, are the 
need here. 

Articles for Fm are short, too. While they 
often get their ideas from the Agricultural 
College, they like material put in a more 
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down-to-earth fashion. If you can handle 
farm writing, query the editors. 

About 1,500 words for articles. From $35 
to $50. 


Big Fiction Market 


C ANADA’S BIGGEST SINGLE market for fic- 


tion and articles is the TORONTO STAR. 


WEEKLY, at 80 King Street West, Toronto 
1, Canada, with a circulation of 900,000. 
Editor Gwen Cowley has been buying 
fiction here for 20 years and is rated one of 
the top editors in the business. 
To the outsider it seems that the sTAR 
has a peculiar system of payment and it’s 

















Do You Laugh 
Your Greatest 
Powers Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, “Laugh, 
clown, laugh.’”’ Well, that fits me per- 
fectly. I'd fret, worry and try to reason 
my way out of difficulties — all to no 
avail; then I’d have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I'd laugh it off with a shrug. I knew 
too much, I thought, to heed these im- 
pressions. Well, it’s different now—I’ve 
learned to use this inner power and I no 
longer make the mistakes I did, because 
I do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
Will Prove What 
Your Mind Can Dol! 


Here is how I got started right. I had 
heard about hypnosis revealing past lives. 
I began to think there must be some inner 
intelligence with which we were born. In 
fact, I often heard it said there was; but 
how could I use it, how could I make it 
work for me daily? That was my prob- 
lem. I wanted to learn to direct this inner 
voice, master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide frater- 





nity of progressive men and women, who 
offered to send me, without obligation, a 
free book entitled The Mastery of Life. 
That book opened a new world to me. 
I advise you to write today and ask for your 
copy. It will prove to you what your mind 
can demonstrate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: Scribe X.V.Q. 


USE THIS GIFT ea 
SCRIBE X.V.Q. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 





Please send free copy of The Mastery of Life, 
which I shall read as directed. 


RIN sas sasctaceastavcasersoprenpinaness . State 











The ROSICRUCIANS (AmoRc) San Jose, Calif. (Not a religious organization) 
Oa Ae ee eee 
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hard to pin the editors down. However, we 
finally got an admittance of 5c per word 
minimum and from there the rates go up 
and up. 

Gwen Cowley buys from three to five 
short stories per week. 

She wants stories with plenty of action. 
They can be about murder, pioneering, ad- 
venture, western, sport, or romance. But 
they must be colorful and appeal to most of 
the family. Short shorts are also wanted, 500 
to 2,500 words. Regular short stories from 
4.000 to 5.000 words 

There is one novel per 
about 45.000 words 

We talked to Editor George Rogers abo 


issue running 
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MACLEAN’S. Managing Editor Pierre Ber- 
ton filled us in on the needs of this national 


magazine with a circulation of half a mil- 





lion 
“We only use one short story per issue 


and like stories ribbing Canadian institu- 
tions.” 
A recent one was about a ghost of the 
en write speeches for ach succerdin 
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MAYFAIR is edited in a much more 
sprightly manner than before and there is 
more coverage of men’s fashions. 

A recent issue included an article, 
“Broadway on the Road,” in which the New 
York cast of “The Boyfriend” were inter- 
viewed and photographed while they were 
in Toronto. 

MAYFAIR editors are definitely interested 
in free-lance material that is slanted to those 
who enjoy better living. All material should 
be from 1,000 to 3,000 in length. 

No fiction at the moment 
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talked to News Editor E. C 
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0 FOR A MAN!” 
CAN D | 
“Two years ago I was working as a 

wondering what. if anything, the future 
past year I have been made editor of a 
have been selling articles steadily 
the side I have just finished a book 
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idea that highlights some teature, such as 

the Saskatchewan River, or the Kocky 

Mountains, the editors will be interested. 


But straight geography or straight history is 
not enough. 

MACLEAN’S considers itself primarily a 
news magazine and a news top on any ar- 
ticle will help sell it here if the subject is 


(.9anacian 


Personality profiles are wanted. Mr. Ber- 
ton says ‘Our only instructions to writer 
regarding the treatment of people ino Ma 
LEAN S is that the treatrment should be | 
and honest If ‘ rryaal 1 controvel 
heure, hated b ome and admired | 
others, both sic f the question sho I 
viven in the magazine 

Phere is also room im MACLEAD for tu 
provocative articl like “Let's Stop Huck 
stering Religion,” Stop Pampering Our 


Deenagers,” 


Smart-Aleck 


If it’s business, education, science 


and humor pu ces 


or medi 


cine, it could be for this magazine. Always 


query Mr. Sclanders first 


“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 


to other magazines on 





Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 
Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 


paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 





: . lisher, author 
mechanic and of Writing Fie- 
held. In the tion; Modern 
. Writing; One 
magazine and Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 


Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball: two 
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derers, thieves, prostitutes, etc. 

Witty poems, 2 to 10 lines, $5 to $15 and 
Canadian 200 500 
bring $50. 


anecdotes, to words. 


CHATELAINE. Same address. This is adver- 
tised as “Canada’s leading women’s maga- 
zine,” and the editor here is John Clare, 
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For articles best length is 3,500 words 
and the minimum rate has been increased 
to $250. 

In articles, controversial subjects are liked, 
such as a recent one entitled “I Won’t 
Raise My Children In A Small Town.” 
Anecdotes should illuminate subjects. They 
don’t necessarily have to be amusing al- 
though certainly a bit of humour is wel- 
come. 

Mr. Clare also buys profiles. A recent 
profile which was well received, dealt with 
Gisele MacKenzie formerly Gisele La 
Fleche who is Canadian born. 

“Because we are a national women’s 
magazine published for Canadians,” Mr. 
Clare adds, “we look for a Canadian angle 
not only in our profiles but in other articles 
as well. Consequently most of our profile 
subjects are Canadians. 

“As for other aspects of our article pro- 
gram they range from medical articles 
through the whole wide range of emotional 
and family problems as they effect women. 

Humorous pieces up to 1,200 words with 
a women’s slant are paid for up to $100. 
Light verse is used sparingly. Up to $10. 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS is the 
third consumer publication in the Maclean- 
Hunter field, at the same address. We talked 
to Managing Editor Frank Moritsugu. 

“Most of our material is staff written, 
but we buy the occasional how-to feature 
for the home improvement, gardening, 
decorating and handyman departments. Al- 
though we use some straight-copy pieces, we 
prefer the picture-story form with step-by- 
step photographs accompanied by detailed 
captions. 

From Canadian writers, we’da like to 
hear about interesting or unusual Canadian 
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houses or about colorful Canadians and 
how their families live. We have the Toron- 
to, Montreal and Vancouver areas covered 
by staffers but need freelance help in other 
regions. Another type of article we look for 
is first-person stories by Canadians about 
home improvement or gardening. 

Mr. Moritsugu asks to see article outlines 
first. House story queries must include snap- 
shots and plans. How-to picture stories 
should be submitted as a package. 

Length 1,500 to 2,500 words. Payment 
for major articles $75 to $100. Pictures $5 
to $10 each. 

Many U. S. articles are rejected because 
the materials are not available in Canada. 
Consideration must also be given to the 
Canadian climate. All gardening articles 
must be authoritative and give detailed sug- 
gestions on planting of roses, landscaping, 
or whatever subject is under discussion. 

Neither fiction nor verse is used here. 


From THE corNER of University and 
Dundas we walked a few blocks south to the 
Consolidated Press 73 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto 2. 

LIBERTY. Publisher Jack Kent Cooke 
bought the Canadian title and circulation 
list from Bernard Macfadden in the early 
40’s, who published the U. S. magazine 
LIBERTY. 

Frank Rasky is editor of this monthly 
publication. He is a native of Toronto but 
was in New York for a whirl on the staff of 
VARIETY. Most LIBERTY readers are in the 
18 to 35 age group, with circulation now up 
to 525,000. 

LIBERTY is the only Canadian publication 
being sold to any extent in the United 
States. It is now on newsstands in such 
border cities as Detroit and Buffalo. 

Movie material is strongly featured in 
LIBERTY and this even extends to the fiction. 
Four recent issues contained fictional 
adaptations of movie stories. (With plenty 
of Hollywood pix.) 

LIBERTY features short stories and short 
shorts but Editor Rasky says he’s stocked up 
on fiction for a year. Will report in WD 


when he is in the market again. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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What Makes a Manuscript 
Worth Publishing 


Nearly every manuscript has some good qualities. The trick is to know if it's good gh to p 


lich 





and to know how to make it good enough. This requires unusual talents. It requires a rich academic 


background to accurately evaluate every type of manuscript—whether 


psychological novel, lyric poems, 


religious polemic or a study of nuclear fission. It requires the training and deep understanding of a skilled 
writer. It requires an intimate familarity with the literary market. 


Every one of our editors has been hand-picked for preeminence in these 


tinal + ry 
requir 


They read 





your manuscript, discuss it and prepare a full, frank opinion, a copy of which is submitted to you. If 
their report is favorable, we send you a contract for prompt publication. Below is the actual report on a 
manuscript we reviewed—one of a hundred we wil! publish this year. We will be glad to read YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPT and send you our opinion within a week. No obligation. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 





Editorial Report 
Title: MEDITATIONS OF A CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


By Reverend Dr. Y. T. Chiu 


MEDITATIONS OF A CHINESE CHRISTIAN gives the 
reader a clear picture of the role of Christian thought 
in China. Dr. Chiu's book includes glimpses into mis- 
sionary life, teachings in the Sunday schools as well 
as detailed studies of life in China. However, the most 
satisfying element in the book is Dr. Chiu's welding of 
his Chinese teaching and his Christian beliefs. 

Dr. Chiu has drawn colorful sketches of peasant life 
in China and the constructive work done by his group. 
He has combined a scientific talent for detail with a 


strong faith-bestowed love for his people to present 
to the reader a description of the monumental Christian 
work which was being done in China. He has em- 
ployed an entertaining and highly informative style 
which lucidly portrays his experiences. 

Among the most fascinating chapters are those de- 
scribing rural Christian work, missionary bands, Bible 
women and Chinese home life. His chapter on ‘‘Self- 
exaltation and Humiliation,’ as weil as ‘‘The Appeal 
of Christianity to China," is especially rewarding. 

With the present interest in Asia, and with the 
strong soul-searching that the West has been going 
through in its efforts to understand the Orient, Dr. 
Chiu's book should have great meaning for all 
Americans. 








It pays off in ROYALTIES 


Our constructive editing results in better, more 
salable books. Nine of our authors have already 
earned $27,650 in royalties: 
$9,100 to John Lavin . . . $1,500 to Margore? 
Lynch Capone . . . $2,300 to Sidney Silodor .. . 
$750 to Lans Leneve . . . $2,300 to Bob Mc- 
Knight . . . $4,100 to Jay Little . . . $3,100 to 
Dr Rolf Alexander . . . $2,500 to Jack Piner... 
$2,000 to Jankus and Malloy. 


NEW . . . $1600 CONTEST 


FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1957 
CLOSES DECEMBER 31. WRITE FOR FREE RULES 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING .. . 


national advertising for every book. 

LOWER SUBSIDIES . . . Our subsidies average 
about 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising, reviews or publicity. 

HIGHER ROYALTIES . . . Over 300% 
than royalty publishers. Also, you get 90% of all 
Subsidiary Rights. 


75 FREE COPIES .... for your personal use. 


We guarantee 


higher 





LONGER SALES LIFE . . . Your book is kept alive 


for years! We do not reserve the right to suspend a 
book at will. 











FREE BIG BOOK tuily explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish . . . 
how to type manuscript . . . how to proofread . . . how to 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1,001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, Dept. W12, New York 36, N. Y. 














“If this is the beginning of another plot versus characters row, 
you boys will have to finish it in the alley.” 


FARMERS MAGAZINE is also put out by 
Consolidated Press. Gayle Honey is the 
Editor. 

Mr. Honey wasn’t in but we talked to 
Mr. Marjoribanks, who had the top chair 
here before moving over to cHyJ. 

Fiction here is two to three thousand 
words and payment is $35 to $50. A small 
town often provides the setting for FM 
fiction pieces which are selected for the rural 
market. Simple stories, well told, are the 
need here. 

Articles for rm are short, too. While they 
often get their ideas from the Agricultural 
College, they like material put in a more 
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down-to-earth fashion. If you can handle 
farm writing, query the editors. 

About 1,500 words for articles. From $35 
to $50. 


Big Fiction Market 


®t ANADA’S BIGGEST SINGLE market for fic- 


tion and articles is the TORONTO STAR 
WEEKLY, at 80 King Street West, Toronto 
1, Canada, with a circulation of 900,000. 

Editor Gwen Cowley has been buying 
fiction here for 20 years and is rated one of 
the top editors in the business. 

To the outsider it seems that the sTAR 
has a peculiar system of payment and it’s 
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Do You Laugh 
Your Greatest 
Powers Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, ‘Laugh, 
clown, laugh.’’ Well, that fits me per- 
fectly. I'd fret, worry and try to reason 
my way out of difficulties — all to no 
avail; then I’d have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I’d laugh it off with a shrug. I knew 
too much, I thought, to heed these im- 


j pressions. Well, it’s different now—I’ve 


learned to use this inner power and I no 
longer make the mistakes I did, because 
I do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
Will Prove What 
Your Mind Can Dol! 


Here is how I got started right. I had 
heard about hypnosis revealing past lives. 
I began to think there must be some inner 
intelligence with which we were born. In 
fact, I often heard it said there was; but 
how could I use it, how could I make it 
work for me daily? That was my prob- 
lem. I wanted to learn to direct this inner 
voice, master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide frater- 


nity of progressive men and women, who 
offered to send me, without obligation, a 
free book entitled The Mastery of Life. 
That book opened a new world to me. 
I advise you to write today and ask for your 
copy. It will prove to you what your mind 
can demonstrate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: Scribe X.V.Q. 





USE THIS GIFT COUPON 


SCRIBE X.V.Q. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of Life, 
which I shall read as directed. 











The ROSICRUCIANS (AmoRc) San Jose, Calif. (Not a religious organization) 
We 
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hard to pin the editors down. However, we 
finally got an admittance of 5c per word 
minimum and from there the rates go up 
and up. 

Gwen Cowley buys from three to five 
short stories per week. 

She wants stories with plenty of action. 
They can be about murder, pioneering, ad- 
venture, western, sport, or romance. But 
they must be colorful and appeal to most of 
the family. Short shorts are also wanted, 500 
to 2,500 words. Regular short stories from 
3,000 to 5,000 words. 

There is one novel per issue, running 
about 45,000 words. 

We talked to Editor George Rogers about 
the STAR WEEKLY’s article needs. He uses 
about 15 per issue and most are free-lance. 

Top news trends in business and medicine 
and the people who are making the news 
are featured. The WEEKLy is more inter- 
national-minded than most publications. A 
piece with a Hollywood dateline or about 
Prime Minister Nehru has the same equal 
chance as a Canadian subject. 

Articles also bring 5c per word and run 
up to 2,000 words. 


For MANY YEARS MAYFAIR, now at 119 
Adelaide West, Toronto, was one of the 
Maclean-Hunter publications but they sold 
it in the Fall of 1955 to David B. Crombie, 
a former member of MAYFAIR’s advertising 
staff. 

In smart new quarters at 119 Adelaide 
Street West, in Toronto, Publisher Crombie 
and his staff are getting out what is adver- 
tised as “the most exciting magazine in 
Canada today.” 

MAYFAIR makes a definite appeal to those 
in the higher income bracket. Most of the 
readers live in Toronto, Montreal and Van- 
couver and vacation as far away as Florida, 
Bermuda or Europe. 


MAYFAIR is edited in a much more 
sprightly manner than before and there is 
more coverage of men’s fashions. 

A recent issue included an article, 
“Broadway on the Road,” in which the New 
York cast of “The Boyfriend” were inter- 
viewed and photographed while they were 
in Toronto. 

MAYFAIR editors are definitely interested 
in free-lance material that is slanted to those 
who enjoy better living. All material should 
be from 1,000 to 3,000 in length. 

No fiction at the moment. 


AT THE GLOBE AND MAIL, King Street West, 
Toronto, we talked to News Editor E. C. 
Phelan. This is a morning daily newspaper 
and it was Mr. Phelan who introduced the 
idea of devoting the front page of the sec- 
ond section to free-lance articles each Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. Phelan said: “We want articles to 
relax and entertain, rather than to reform 
and stimulate.” The original idea was to 
have a page that a reader would glance at 
and then hold over for relaxed reading on 
Sunday. “We want them to keep the Satur- 
day issue in the home over the week-end.” 

“Quality writing is number one consid- 
eration,” said Editor Phelan. 

Length 1,000 to 1,500 words. Rates $15 
to $30. Average $20. The GLOBE AND MAIL 
buys 200 of these articles each year, all 
from free-lancers. 


Toronto TV and Radio Market 


In Canada there are private radio and 
television stations but there is only one net- 
work, the public-owned CBC. 

As a result of this, the only substantial 
market in Canada for radio and television 
material is the CBC. But it is substantial 
and most of the buying is done at Toronto. 

The CBC is bursting at the seams, despite 
a large new building on Jarvis Street, To- 
ronto, for TV studios and offices. 

Here are some names. Hugh Gauntlett is 
Business Manager of the CBC script de- 
partment at Toronto and Hugh Kemp is 
Supervisor. Alice Frick is radio Script 
Editor and Doris Berry is TV Script Editor. 
Christine Stewart is play reader. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
CAN DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and 
wondering what. if anything, the future held. In the 
past year I have been made editor of a magazine and 
have been selling articles steadily to other magazines on 
the side. I have just finished a book. I learned more 
about practical, effective writing from the Magazine 
Institute than I did from all the English courses I 
studied in school. And the precise manuscript criticism 
is invaluable!” 

—R. W., Stoughton, Mass.* 

Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred 
Magazine Institute students who have discovered that 
WRITERS make the best teachers of writing. And the 
Magazine Institute is a home study course in writing 
which is completely owned, staffed, and operated by suc- 
cessful writers and editors. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee . . you might be interested in seeing my article 
. 1n Coronet magazine.” 
“before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.’ 

“ . . signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE .. . advance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instruction.” 

“. . . gust had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS ... your criticisms were 
helpful in working out story.” 


“. . . Vogue took the article ... whopping fat 





Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part- -time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrativ e; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball: two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 


ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual_Broadcast- 
ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 


JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
clist, motion- 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books - writing; former script 
writer M.G.M., Warner’s Universal 
and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 
And other successful writers and 
editors. 

















check in the mail today.” TEST YOUR LITERARY 
“. . . last criticism was fine. Helped me sella APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 


novelette ... 


“ |. . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 


fying literary aptitude test, to- 


another story... adds up to $400 return on my gether with free booklet listing 


reed INSTITUTE course.” 


since I started this course I’ve ‘sold on 


med, 50. @® 





The MAGAZINE 


INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rockefeller Center 





successful graduates, will be sent 


request. 


"== MANE THIS COUPON TODAY °°" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, inc. 
Dept. 812-K, Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your training. 
Name 

Street Address 


City Zone State 
Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call 





(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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That 
Fine 


Frenzy 
by Alma Roberts Giordan 


The poet’s eye in fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth 
From earth to heaven. 


(Shakespeare: Midsummernight’s Dream) 


HY WRITE POETRY? By that word I 

mean neither jingles nor jungles, but 
honest-to-God uplifting verse. It is a well- 
established fact that poets never make 
meney—not enough to live on anyhow— 
from their poetry. I searched inside myself 
for the answer to why I write and want 
to go on writing poetry. Perhaps it is be- 
cause one can be, as in no other field, sim- 
ply and honestly one-self. Unessentials are 
thrust aside, essentials remain. The poet is 
at the beginning of wisdom: Know thyself. 
Utterly and primarily he explores himself, 
and his reaction to the world about him. If 
his conclusions happen to please others, edi- 
tors or readers, so much the better, but that 
is not his principal consideration. He is 
dedicated, he carries a torch; if he lights an- 
other’s way he is happy, but it is his own 
soul he would throw light upon, first and 
last. 

A high-school teacher once wrote in my 
autograph book the words of Polonius: 
“This above all, to thine own self be true 

.’ Aiming always at that mark, it is sur- 
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prising how little time remains in which to 
“be false to any man.” A few years ago, 
a lady asked me sincerely to appraise her 
fledgling lyrics. Meaning to meet such can- 
dor with equal justice, I said something 
like this: “Yes, you have the urge. But 
your work is reminiscent of Edgar Guest. 
I think you should read more variously and 
try for originality.” 

Her answer was the epitom of wounded 
pride: “Well,” she bristled, “Edgar Guest 
makes money, doesn’t he?” Which remains 
the key to the $64,000 question: shall you 
be another Edgar Guest or a new Walt 
Whitman—cut your own path through the 
forest and what laurels you wear, let them 
be self-earned? Solicited truth comes out 
bald sometimes, seems unkind. One may 
be accused of “sour grapes,” or egoism, but 
one feels at peace in his own soul for its 
utterance. 

It’s the simplest, most honest poem that 
sells and strikes home. My “Litany for A 
Man-Child,” recently sold to Ladies Home 
Journal, came to me easily one night, as I 
lay in bed, lazily saying my prayers. For 
once I was counting my blessings, my hus- 
band: “Bless him, St. Joseph;” I ejacu- 
lated. Then other patrons came to my 
mind, each one singing his own line, as it 
were: Luke, the physician; Francis, the 
nature-lover; John, the Evangelist. The 
others crowded in: Jude, Christopher, 
Stephen—and the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament, too: David, Abraham, Job. 
When they were all lined up the next day 





To Believe The Heart 


Q: “What did the poet mean when he 
said 
What he said, just now, in the poem 
we read?” 


The poet spoke from his heart and 
head 

Which was his, not mine. I know 
instead 

No more, no less, than what my heart 
said 

To his poem. 

The poet, after all, is dead. 


HALL VAN VLACK 
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in some sort of order, I gave the poem 
a title: “Thirteen Patrons for Luck.” In 
the final draft that became the sub-title. 

But the poem was not written for THE 
JOURNAL. It was written for myself, as a 
prayer. As a mother is eager to show her 
child to the world after her pregnancy and 
the awkwardness of her delivery is past, so 
I was anxious to show mine to the best 
advantage. 

And readers’ letters are the real pay- 
ment. Like the woman out West who 
wrote such a beautiful letter after having 
secn apother of my printed poems in one 
of the slicks. “Surely you must be a moth- 
er.” she said, “to have such understand- 
ing.” Then she went on to encourage me 
to. appreciate to the fullest my child, hers 
having diced at fifteen. These are the things 
that make poetry worthwhile, not the 
checks, not the satisfaction of seeing it in 
print, not the acclamation of friends. The 
strangers count: like the letter from the 
woman who told me many interesting de- 
tails about Thoreau after she read my 
poem on him in the Times; and the man 
from up North who thanked me for hav- 
ing said what he had long felt about the 
small things of nature. Combined with the 
friends one makes behind editorial desks, 
these are the answers to Why, Poetry? 

What’s the percentage in poetry? Every- 
one knows it to be the ugly duckling of 
literature, the queer step-child destined to 
grow into a beautiful and proud swan. Still 
it is aloof and lonely, the other birds do 
not mingle with it, it is not a servicable 
household bird. It mates for life. It is 
fiercely possessive. It is not at all profit- 
able, only lovely, in a left-handed sort of 
way. It sings its best at death. It is never 
a popular success. 

So be it. The poet writes because he 
must, because God has given him sight as 
something special, perhaps withheld and 
restored, as in the case of the blind man 
on the road to Jericho in the New Testa- 
ment. Remember his plea? “Lord, that 
may sec.” Imagine the rapture, the won- 
der, the inexpressible joy that came over 
him as he saw, after so long a darkness, 
again the green carth, the sky, the com- 
mon roadside flower and the face of the 


Master. That is how it is with the poet: 
he sees color, light, texture, and if not the 
face of the Master, at least His shadow 
passing just ahead. One can not live as 
deep as hell or as high as heaven unless 
one is a madman, and the poet and the 
blind man of Jericho must be all of that 
and more. 





Alma Giordan’s poetry has been published by 
top slicks like Good Housekeeping, SEP, and 
has also appeared in many of the literary maga- 
zines. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
l.earn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’’ but a SHOW nt ee: Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particula 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Sceing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my spectalty. 

Neat, dependable typing, with bond paper, carbon 
For complete editing as above, corrections and ty ping. &1.00 
per 1000, or 20¢ per page. Typing only, 50c¢ per 1000 








Chicago 31, Ill. 








Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 








TV... SHORT STORY ...BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 


1. A comprehensive review 

2. Ar honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed 
6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 


VIANon 
8S3888 


: Short shorts under 2,000 words 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts One act 

Two acts 
Three acts 
Books 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 


~ 
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New York 
Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Publishing pulse steady at end of year; all round health good. 


HE PUBLISHING BUSINESS is doing fine. 

Most of the book publishers have done 
considerably better in the first half of 1956 
than in the first half of 1955, the increases 
ranging from 4% to 25%. 

This condition is reflected-at DELL PUB- 
LISHING Co., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 16. “We are in the middle of a very 
wonderful period,” said Albert P. Dela- 
corte, Editorial Director. “All our depart- 
ments are doing very well.” 

There is a wide variety of material being 
published at pELL—-something for every- 
body. 

DELL Books (Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17), reports total sales several 
million copies ahead of last year. Editor-in- 
Chief of peu first editions is Knox Burger; 
Donald Fine is Executive Editor, This de- 
partment publishes all kinds of books, gen- 
eral fiction, historical. novels, westerns, mys- 
tery-suspense, adventure stories, and good 
general realistic novels of whatever cate- 
gory, or good books of any kind which do 
not fit into a category. And don’t think you 
have to be a “name” writer to get published 
or to sell well. Shepard Rifkin, never before 
published, wrote the DELL Western, TEXAS, 
BLOOD RED, and it is selling as well as a 
Luke Short Western. Harold R. Daniels, 
with his first novel, IN HIS BLOOD, won an 
award for a best first mystery given by Mys- 
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tery Writers of America, and it was the first 
paper-back original to win such an award. 

The normal advance is $3.000 of which 
$1,000 is payable on the signing of the con- 
tract, and the balance on acceptance of the 
completed manuscript. Royalties are Ic per 
copy on the first 150,000 copies, and 1c 
after that. This is computed not on the 
number of copies sold, but on the number 
of copies printed. 


The editor of MODERN ROMANCES, an- 
other DELL publication, is Henry Malm- 
green, and here’s what he wants in the 
way of stories: As always, deep emotional 
values are most important, but Mr. Malm- 
green likes to get in addition an inspira- 
tional feeling, a sense of uplift which read- 
ers here seem to like. Mr. Malmgreen 
would like to see stories dealing with 
mother and child, and general family rela- 
tionships, with teen-age situations. 

For example, “They Prayed My Son 
Back to Life,” tells about a little boy with 
cancer, a strongly emotional story that 
rated high in the reader-reaction tests. 

Rates start at 4c a word, but after three 
sales they go to 5c a word, on acceptance, 
of course. 

In addition to the regular word rate, 
MODERN ROMANCES has a most interesting 
contest plan. Instead of prizes for indi- 
vidual stories, Mr. Malmgreen has _in- 
augurated a point system, which rewards 
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those writers who consistently produce more 
and better stories for him. For each story 
submitted, a writer gets a credit of 5 points, 
and for each sale 10 points. Then, if the 
story rates high in the reader poll, the au- 
thor receives additional points depending 
on the rating. At the end of each four- 
month period prizes are awarded to writers 
having the most points. 

Also, if any one story rates 80% or more 
on the reader poll, the writer gets a bonus, 
ranging from $25 to $5,000! 

Also, there is currently a restricted sub- 
ject contest dealing with teen-age stories, 
in which the prize is $500 in addition to 
the regular word rate price, This particu- 
lar contest ends December 31. The others 
are continuing. 

A particularly good story can bring you 
a whole series of prizes. One writer sold 
a two-part which he received 
$1,065 as original payment. He received 
a bonus of $750 for his story, and in ad- 
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Coming: January WD 


Special Non-Fiction Issue 


With extra bonus Book Excerpt from 


How To Write and Sell Non-Fiction 
by Hal Borland 


Plus up to the minute market report 
of editorial article needs for 1957 











dition he won the contest prize for the 
four-month period of $1,000. And he still 
has a chance to win the $1,000 annual 
prize. 

Mr. Malmegreen also edits My sTORY, a 
confession magazine which comes out twice 
a year. 

DELL also puts out two true crime maga- 
zines, FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE, and INSIDE 
DETECTIVE, both edited by Carmena Free- 
man. These are good markets for writers 
who know their way around courts and po- 
lice stations, and who can get to the people 
involved first when a crime is committed, 
preferably with a tape-recorder and a good 
camera. (See July WD for an instructive 
piece on fact-crime writing. ) 
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A good story that doesn’t need much- 
revision in the office brings $200, an ex- 
ceptional one $300. 

Exclusive crime photos are wanted even 
without a story, but with just caption ma- 
terial. These bring $10 and up for each 
one, and for a spread much more. 


Edward A. Wagner is the editor of HORO- 
SCOPE, a monthly, and youR FUTURE, an 
annual. These are not for the general free- 
lance writer, but for experts in astrology 
who are also writers. If you qualify, and 
have ideas on astrology, query Mr. Wagner. 
Payment is 2c and 3c a word. 

DELL has a large department called 
Special Projects of which Richard L. Wil- 
liams is Editorial Director, and Mary Mc- 
Gee, Executive Editor, These projects cover 
a wide variety of magazines and hand- 
books in various fields. ‘tiie magazines are 
mostly annuals. 

There’s a group of sports magazines: 
DELL BASEBALL ANNUAL, which reviews the 
past major league season ame forecasts the 
forthcoming KHASEBALL STARS; 
WHO'S WHO IN THE BIG LEAGUES; BASEBALL 
PLAY KETTER BASEBALL; 
DELL BASKETBALL ANNUA.: and FOOTBALL 
ANNUAL, edited by Sta: ley Woodward. 
These are largely staff written. If you have 
some very good ideas, query Mr. Williams. 


season : 


RECORDS; YOU CAN 


In the entertainm=nt field pELL has the 
following: 

SCREEN ALBUM is 21 years old, a quar- 
terly picture magazine dealing with motion 
picture and TV personalities, picture stories 
and profiles. 

HOLLYWOOD ROMANCES comes out twice 
a year and discusses marriages, divorces, ro- 
mances, etc. 

HOLLYWOOD YEARBOOK presents Holly- 
wood personalities and profiles. 

WHO'S WHO IN HOLLYWOOD carries about 
750 brief biographies of motion picture 
people. 

HOLLYWOOD LIFE STORIES is a biograph- 
ical annual. 

WHO'S WHO IN TV AND RADIO Carries brief 
biographical sketches of people in these 
fields. 

Payment for all of these depends on the 
scope and nature of the work. A brief bio- 
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Reviews Like This... 
Los Angeles Herald-Express on The Jordan Beach- 
head: “This is a remarkable first novel....It is too 
early as yet to hail the Rev. Mr. Kepler as another 
Lloyd C. Douglas, who also preached at the First 
Congregational Church and then went on to write 
many fine novels. But The Jordan Beachhead is an 
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HORO- 

RE, an outstanding first effort....” 

] free- Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch on Herbert 

rolocy Hoover: Public Servant and Leader of the Loyal 
5} Opposition (A Banner Book): “Penetrative study... 







a distinct contribution to that long shelf of readable 
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agner. books on the lives of the American Presidents 
which merits the attention of both serious students 
and general readers... .” 
called \ — : 
. Wil Rien yo ee 
y Me- “tees ; Su 4) Autograph Parties Like This... 
os a) alten Alten Cle... At an autograph party held for the Rev. James 
2 bs . Kepler, author of The Jordan Beachhead, more than 
hand- Dear Mr. Uhlan: ...very pleased with the job ah tain ont iad tee h 
: . graphe y the author and by 
‘S are a waste nevendpen ~ etagenotepedeagiionn resi 7 actor Charlton Heston, star of films, radio and TV, 
jacket is very attractive and eye-catching, and I : 
: s : sold in one afternoon. 
z have received many compliments on it. 
Ines; “I must compliment you on the really fine job . + . 
S the you people have done in promoting the book. I ‘ F 
; the have been pleasantly surprised at the amount of 5 Reprint News tthe This... 
ARS: recognition and publicity it has been getting. A 9-page oe condensation of World Peace by 
’ “Articles...appeared in the following Michigan Covenant in the August, 1956, issue of the national 
3ALL papers: Detroit Free Press, Bay City Times,.Saginaw magazine Facts Forum. 
ALL: News, Flint Journal, Owosso Argus, Chesaning Hard-cover reprint rights sold on Young John and 
ALL Argus, Cheboygan Daily Tribune (front page!) and Drop the Hook. 
ard. St. Ignace Republican-News (again front page!). 
..,. have been interviewed over WNEM.-TV, Bay 
ane City, on WBCM radio, Bay City, and over WJR 
ms. radio, Detroit...which covers Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
the nois and Pennsylvania. The Michigan State Univer- 
sity radio station, WKAR, East Lansing, has written 
m™ me to arrange an interview, and...may arrange to 
ar- WN read the book on their Radio Reading Circle. 
on F “Two bookstores...are planning autograph par- 
es ties...and the Canadian Sault TV station is ex- 






pected to interview me....Several clubs have 
contacted me in regard to reviewing the book at 


























pe their meetings.... 
_ “Altogether, I am more than happy over your 
promotion job; it just couldn't be better.” 

(From Uldene Rudd LeRoy, author of Six + a 

= on an Island, published in September.) pe 5S eee . eS 
6) Author Recognition Like This... 

t After reading How to Have Enough Money by Man- 
“ aging Your Income, the President of the Christian 





Booksellers Association invited the author, George 
Bowman, to address the Association on the subje't 
of money management. As a result, Mr. Bowman 
received an assignment to do another book. 

















2) Publicity Like This... 


A 16-line paragraph on 50 Years of American 
Comedy in Walter Winchell’s nationally syndicated 
column. 

A 2-page picture story on Leonard Hankins (co- 
author of Nineteen Years Not Guilty) in the Louis- 
a ville Courier-Journal Sunday magazine section. 
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New Brochure — Free! , 
Read the complete story of 20 years of success- 
ful subsidy publishing in our new illustrated a 
brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. Contains 
‘ information for writers and details of our sub- 
Bees = sidy publishing plan. Write for free copy today ! 


Exnosition Press Inc | 
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graphical sketch for a wHO’s WHO entry 
might bring $10, a two-page story from 
$100 to $150. Query first. 

Also under the editorship of Richard L. 
Williams are the DELL SERVICE BOOKS which 
sell for 75c and $1.00. These run from 
20,000 to 50,000 words, 144 printed pages, 
with lots of illustrations. A glance at some 
of the books which have already been done 
in this department will give you some idea 
of the subjects which might well be used 
here in the future: BUILT-INS, ILLUSTRATED 
HOME REPAIRS, 1957 cars, 1957 Boats, 
YOUR GARDEN MANUAL, FAMILY PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, ELECTRONICS & HI-FI HOME WORK- 
sHop, 1000 reEcIPE cook sBoox, 1000 
BEAUTY HINTS, YOUR HAIRDO, BARBECUE, 
QUICK HOUSEKEEPING, DIET, SEW FOR YOUR 
HOME, DECORATING BOOK, FRESH AND SALT 
WATER FISHING. 

For a whole book of this kind, payment 
is $1500 and up. In some cases articles or 
chapters are contributed by different writ- 
ers, in which case payment is by arrange- 
ment. 


DELL publishes about 50 comic book titles, 
which include practically every category. If 


you can produce these, query Matthew 
Murphy, editor, c/o Western Printing and 
Lithographing Co., 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


Five crossword puzzle books are edited 
by Kathleen Rafferty. There is special 
need for quizzes, picture-puzzle ideas, word 
games. Prices vary according to 
usefulness. There is also need 
for short (gimmick) mysteries, 
about 500 words, for which pay- 
ment is $10 to $20. 


Bill Yates edits a quarterly 
called 1000 joxes, and an an- 
nual called FOR LAUGHING OUT 
Loup. Payment is by arrange- 
ment. 

All these are edited at 261 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MADEMOISELLE, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. Managing Editor is Cy- 
rilly Abels. Since MADEMOISELLE 
is a monthly fashion magazine 
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for the intelligent young woman between 
18 and 30 (three out of four of their read- 
ers are college-educated) their needs are 
somewhat special. Each issue is geared to 
a particular theme as follows: January 
“What’s New Issue, New Fashions in Pa- 
cific Sun Colors”; February “Love Issue”; 
March “Money and Career Issue”; April 
“Travel Issue”; May “Suburbia Issue— 
Young Marrieds”; June “Beauty Issue”; 
July “Reading and Arts Issue”; August 
“College Issue” ; September “Career Issue” ; 
October “Fall and Winter Fashions Issue” ; 
November “Pre-Holiday Issue’; December 
“Holiday Party Clothes and Christmas 
Issue.” 

Most of the material is assigned, but Miss 
Abels says: “We are interested in reading 
anything that might concern the college 
student, the young working woman, the 
young married or young mother. All ma- 
terial—solicited or unsolicited—is read care- 
fully, and it is our policy to report on un- 
solicited manuscripts within two weeks 
after receiving them.” 

Features run from about 1,500 to 2,500 
words, General features should be sent to 
Cyrilly Abels, Managing Editor; depart- 
mental features to the department editor 
concerned. 

Short stories are of high literary quality 
and the editors have always made a special 
effort to encourage young writers of talent. 
In other words, besides giving first national 
publication to writers like Truman Capote, 

Santha Rama Rau, Robert 
Lowry, Flannery O’Connor, 
Doris Betts and William Goyen, 
they have published such writ- 
ers as Katherine Ann Porter, 
Carson McCullers, W. H. 
Auden, William Faulkner, Ten- 
nessee Williams, Jean Stafford, 
Robert Penn Warren and Dylan 
Thomas. Fiction may be ad- 
dressed to Margarita Smith. 

Miss Abels adds: “We pub- 
lish poetry infrequently, but we 
would never turn down distin- 
guished verse and our contribu- 
tors include most of the “best- 
known names and many new 
young poets as well.” 





SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 
There it is...the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 


jacketed BOOK? 
To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 
pared an author’s manual. Titled HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, 


it shows you how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have 
your book published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and 
send for it. 


COMET’S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 


e U i [ | S a PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 


tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 
EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
BOOK t movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 

* PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail 
campaigns. 


a AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Comet Press Books is the only cooperative publishing house that has 
its own printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing service 


from typesetting to binding at a cost with which no “middle-man” 
publisher can compete. 


WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


; 2 
uide I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 
ful. I am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 


Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
for of my Death Below Zero. | was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 


I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 


f k the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
au 0 $ Madge Brissenden 


Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, 1 am 
told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 

I received the royalty check, which based on a 3 month period oj 
El Miedo, seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have 
put init. Earl Cloud 


") |JCOMET Hern. 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14,N._Y 
MAIL 


THIS Comet Press Books, 


200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


ore] F PON Dept. WD12 Street 
sae) DAY ! Please send me, at no City 


obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. State 

















Payment is from $10 to $500—a small 
amount for an idea; a larger amount for a 
finished piece. 


TIMELY COMICS, INC., 655 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 21, is second only to 
DELL in the comics field. It has 16 different 
fantasy-mystery titles at the present time, 
for which it needs material. 

The title of each magazine indicates the 
kind of material wanted for it. and here’s 
the list: ADVENTURE INTO MYSTERY, ASTON- 
ISHING, MARVEL TALES, MYSTIC, STRANGE 
TALES, UNCANNY TALES, UNKNOWN WORLDS, 
WORLD OF MYSTERY, WORLD OF SUSPENSE, 
JOURNEY INTO MYSTERY, MYSTERY TALES, 
MYSTICAL TALES, SPELLBOUND, STRANGE 
STORIES OF SUSPENSE, STRANGE TALES OF 
THE UNUSUAL, WORLD OF FANTASY. 

Alan Sulman is the Script Editor here. He 
requests that you do not send in completed 
scripts, or even synopses. Please write to 
him, setting forth your qualifications and 
ideas, and he will suggest how you should 
proceed. If you’re in the New York area, 
it might be a good idea to telephone him 
at Templeton 8-7900. 

Payment is in line with rates paid by 
other companies in the comic magazine 
field, and is made on acceptance. 


AMERICAN SALESMAN, 200 West 57th 
Street, New York City 19, is only about a 
year old, but already it is appearing in Eng- 
land as The British Salesman, and prepara- 
tions are under way for translations into 
other languages for various countries. Its 
circulation has grown from a few thousand 
to 35,000, and further expansion is an- 
ticipated. 


Dr. Frank Kingdon, the editor, is a dis- 
tinguished educator, writer, lecturer, eccno- 
mist, radio commentator and columnist. He 
is not interested in the banal pep talk for 
salesmen, but rather in fresh modern ways 
in. which a salesman today must face and 
solve his problems. For example, a recent 
article pointed out the difference. between 
the “puff’ approach and the modern 
method of putting specific product informa- 
tion before the prospective buyer. “This 
product is a dream come true” is a puff. 
“This product has the following advantages 
over its competitors—(list them, and con- 
vince the buyer of these advantages)”—is 
effective salesmanship. 

Articles may deal with any merchandis- 
ing or service fields, may discuss sales tech- 
niques, sales ideas that work, unique ways 
to dramatize products, or may present pro- 
files of outstanding salesmen. Humor is 
liked here, but not at the expense of sales- 
men or salesmanship. 

FLASH. A new publishing firm with a 
new string of magazines that promises to 
be a growir+ market. REPUBLIC FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, INC., 39 West 55th Street, New 
York City 19, is starting with PRIVATE IN- 
VESTIGATOR DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, of which 
the first issue is now on the stands. Right 
now it’s a quarterly, but it is hoped that 
soon it will be a bi-monthly and then a 
monthly. 

Each issue will have an original full- 
length novel by Michael Avallone, starring 
his own Private Eye, Ed Noon. The first 
one is called “Bouncing Betty,” which is 
Mike’s fifth Ed Noon book. In addition 
each issue will have two crime fiction sto- 
rics in which an investigator is involved, 
running to about 5,000 words each. To get 
the flavor of the kind of stories wanted, 
read “Shadow of a Promise” by Morris 
Hershman, and “Finnerty’s Eye” by Alfred 
Brant, in the first issue on the stands now. 


In January there will be three new fiction 
magazines, all quarterlies, all digest size, 
TALES OF THE FRIGHTENED, 
and AMERICAN 
AGENT. These will run to 128 pages, and 
will use stories of any length, provided only 
that they fall into the category indicated by 


all 35c each: 


SPACE SCIENCE FICTION, 





editors 


speak 


Whether we visit, phone or lunch with editors, we are 
constantly seeking news of their needs that will help 
sell our authors’ scripts. If 1956 hasn’t brought the 
sales you expected, take a few minutes from your rushed 
schedule to send us your book or story so that Manhat- 
tan guidance and advice (we report in one week) will 
bolster you when you make those 1957 resolutions. Idle 
scripts and haphazard marketing won’t help you to at- 
tain your goal. Manhattan will! 


TERMS. Professionals: 10% commission on sale. You 
must be currently selling to major markets and have sold 
a minimum of $500 in the past year. Send full details. 


All others: (Short stories, articles, juveniles) $1 per 
1,000 words or fraction thereof (fee for 5,567 word 
script is $6), minimum $5 per script—fee with manu- 
script. Fee covers reading and marketing or, if your 
script isn’t ready for immediate submission, a detailed 
report of sales-preventing flaws with constructive sug- 
gestions for eliminating them. Information on request 
concerning television, plays, etc. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS—-No reading fee (over 25,000 
words). 


REVISION SERVICE. If lack of objectivity or time pre- 
vents you from revising a new or rejected script, we'll 
study it and advise you concerning a professional re- 
vision. At your request (send book or short ms. for free 
estimate), we'll remove structural defects, strengthen 
and polish it to submission standards. 


NO CHARGE. Send for our booklet, ‘““The Manhattan 
Way,” and our 2-page newsletter containing market 
news, editorial comments and writing hints. 
































4 t first novel full of the writer’s own 


human reachings and failings. 
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maginative biography grounded 
on facts; non-fiction on any subject 
freshly approached. 
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> a frankness, drama — 


books with IMPACT! 








Manhattan Literary Agency Alte, 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





each title. Novelettes and novels will be 
used here too. It is hoped that they will 
come out more frequently after the first few 
issues. 

Right now payment for all these maga- 
zines is 1c a word and on publication. How- 
ever, the management looks forward to a 
brighter future for both the publisher and 
the writer. 

The publisher and editorial director is 
Lyle Kenyon Engel. Address your manu- 
scripts to him. 


Writing poetry and publishing it is not 
always a matter of pure altruism. It is pos- 
sible to put such ventures on a modestly re- 
warding financial basis. How? With paper- 
backs. 

GROVE PRESS of 795 Broadway, New 
York City, was one the first publishers to 
put out good-looking paper-back volumes 
of fine poetry and other quality literature. 
These sell for $1.00 and $1.25 a volume, 
and many of them reach the break-even 
level of 3000 to 4000 copies in sales, Those 
which don’t, are carried along by other 
volumes which sell more. 

This is their EVERGREEN Line, consisting 
of some 40 titles (the firm started opera- 
tions in 1952), with plans to bring out 
some 24 additional titles every year. These 
are not all poetry. Included are classics 
like Melville, Dostoevsky, Henry James, 
Flaubert, and also modern experi- 
mental literature. 

THE GROVE PRESS publishes a _ regular 
hard-cover line of books, about 25 a year, 
consisting of novels, biographies, plays, etc. 
The usual royalty contract arrangements 
prevail here. 

Editor and publisher of the book opera- 
tions is Barney Rosset. 

This company is also planning a semi- 


good 
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annual review which will probably be called 
EVERGREEN REVIEW, which will use a variety 
of fiction and non-fiction up to about 5,000 
words. Editors here will be Barney Rosset 
and Donald Allen. Payment by arrange- 
ment. 

McCatt‘s (230 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17) continues with its editorial policy 
of “togetherness” in the hope of interesting 
more and more male readers. This does not 
mean a masculine approach, but rather 
family significance. Right now McCatt’s 
would like to see more personal experience 
stories for the “It’s Your Life” Department. 
These bring $500. Managing editor is John 
English. 

Each issue has a complete novel, and 
‘here are occasional two-parters. , The best 
length for short stories is around 3,000 
words, and short-shorts are used from time 
to time. Here, too, the idea is to catch 
the masculine eye, of possible, but not with 
strictly he-man stuff. This is still a woman’s 
magazine. A good place for the emphasis 
is on the family. 


At CROWELL COLLIER’s, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 19, things are still bubbling. 
Leonard Wallace Robinson, formerly man- 
aging editor of ESQUIRE, is the new Fiction 
Editor of coxuteR’s. Every other issue, 
COLLIER’s will continue to publish the old 
AMERICAN feature of the 18,000-word mys- 
tery novelette. Some 5,000-word stories will 
be used, but there is need for others run- 
ning to about 3,000 words. Not many mys- 
tery serials will be needed because of the 
mystery novelette, and for the same reason 
there will be fewer mysteries among the 
short stories. What they do want is short- 
shorts, of which there are never enough 
good ones, and light love stories ditto. 


A new quarterly publication is TRAVEL 
TopAy, a “Magazine in action,” edited and 
published by Muriel Richter. Miss Richter 
is a lawyer, an experienced traveler, and 
herself a writer who is sensitive and re- 
sponsive to talent. 

This magazine is wide open to free-lance 
writers. The primary need is for travel arti- 
cles which will be directly helpful to the 
tourist. These may deal with any part of 

(Continued on page 80) 

















CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


What is it? How does it work? 


What is it? 
CRITICS ASSOCIATED is an agency devoted to selling 


literary endeavor in all fields; and it is an editorial bureau 
used by publishers and authors to develop talent, edit and 
perfect manuscripts and prepare material for publication. 


How does it work? 
A manuscript is sent to CRITICS ASSOCIATED for ap- 


praisal. Members of the staff—selling, published authors* 
study and discuss it; then a comprehensive report is delivered 
to the author stating the acceptance of the material for 
marketing, or the reasons why it cannot be accepted—and 
what can be done to bring the material to the standard 


required to meet the keen competition. 


* See the December, 1956, issue of WESTERN FAMILY MAGAZINE 


Critica Associated 


14 East 8tru STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 


write to: 
Literary Agency Joseph E. Longstreth 
Editorial Bureau Alan E. Honour 
appraisal fee: 
five dollars per manuscript 
regardless of length 


Merry Christmas 
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By Janice Lovoos 
(Hollywood Correspondent) 


VER SINCE TELEVISION started coming 
EK of age, writers from other mediums 
have been transferring their efforts to this 
new outlet. In many instances their success 
is a direct result of applying to the new 
medium what they have learned elsewhere. 

Take the case of Muriel Roy Bolton, 
whose prolific career includes writing nov- 
els, plays, magazine fiction, motion pictures, 
and more currently, television. Small, pert, 
dark-haired and dark-eyed with a keen 
sense of humor, Mrs. Bolton’s personal 
sparkle shines through her writings which 
for the most part are comedies and comedy- 
dramas. She occasionally deviates to stronger 
fare, however, and “when I get dramatic, 
I really get dramatic,” 
a chuckle. Her plays have been produced 
in off-Broadway theatres, in many universi- 
ties. “Mole Hill,’ the first play she ever 
wrote and which the Stanford Uni- 
versity Dramatist Alliance Award, was pro- 
duced at the Pasadena Playhouse. It made 
such an impression on an MGM producer 


she assures us with 


won 


that he engaged her on the spot to write 
a motion picture. 

“I believe a writer should be versatile,” 
she declares emphatically. “I’m still trying 
to decide which medium I like best.” A 
story is a story, insofar as Mrs. Bolton is 
“Never 
sight of the fact that, no matter what form 
of expression you use, or in what form your 
idea comes to you, a good story has to come 
out of it.” 

When “intelligent men, skilled in direct- 
ing and producing, began entering the TV 


concerned, and she advises, lose 
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field,’ Mrs. Bolton began to realize its vast 
potential, as well as the problems, which 
to her, were a challenge. She studied avidly 
the better dramatic shows. Then she be- 
gan to dip into her backlog of unproduced 
and unpublished material; to re-evaluate, 
re-write, and carefully adapt it to television. 
Her personal credo has always been, “Util- 
ize everything you’ve ever written. A story 
I haven’t brought to completion or which 
hasn’t found its audience, gives me a sense 
of failure—I’m very unhappy about it.” 
Anyone who is serious about his work has 
plays or stories which haven’t sold. Mrs. 
Bolton contends, “Sometimes material writ- 
ten for one medium is better suited to an- 
other. I once wrote a Louis 14th play. It 
wasn’t practical to produce. I did it over 
completely as a novel and it was published 
under the title, The Golden Porcupine. 
Stull later, I re-wrote it as a wide-screen 
movie. Once I thought I had a wonderful 
idea which I wrote as a three-act play. As 
it turned out, it was no play. I rewrote 
it as a short story and it sold. Go through 
your old files and utilize good ideas which 
Good ideas can always be 


haven’t sold. 


salvaged. Maybe a play you’ve written 
and couldn’t get produced can be cut to an 
half-hour TV drama. Rewrite 
it with television requirements in mind. 
Short stories are often adaptable to TV. 


hour or 


TV and The Short Story 

“T honestly believe one of the best ways 
to learn to write for television is to write 
short stories.” Writing countless short 











stories has proved invaluable to Mrs. Bol- 
ton in her present television work. “You 
learn the importance of brevity—of saying 
a lot in a short space. TV is a quick pro- 
duction. There’s no time for irrelevancies. 
This is also true of short stories. Every 
word has to count. Ideas have to be pro- 
jected early in the story. Characters have 
to be well established immediately and de- 
scriptive material must be brief and to the 
point. 

“IT think writers should be encouraged 
to do a short story, then sell it for televi- 
sion, thus reaping a double profit. Readers 

1 TV studios are perusing everything that 
is published and producers buy a great deal 
of published material for adaptation.” (See 
also November WD editorial. ) 

“On the other hand, dialogue is the basis 
of both stage plays and teleplays. My ex- 
perience in establishing characters, giving 
exposition, and formulating the plot through 
dialogue in stage plays, has been extremely 
valuabie in writing for television. If you 
like to write for the stage, put your story 
in theatrical form. If it can be done as a 
play, it can be adapted to television.” Sev- 
eral of Mrs. Bolton’s stage plays were re- 
written and sold as TV vehicles to Four 
Star Theatre. 

The most difficult part of working in this 
medium, this seasoned writer feels, is that 
writers living outside of Hollywood-New 
York can’t have a true understanding of 
the production problems involved. 

“You have to see shows in production, 
with your own eyes, in order to understand 
what the problems are. The most glaring 
fault of inexperienced television writers is 
that they don’t think visually enough.” 

Miss Bolton advises beginning writers to 
first make a rough outline of the plot, then 
work out the progression of events in scenes, 
then arrange scenes in logical sequence for 
the development of the story line. She also 
believes in visualizing your characters so 
clearly that you can write a complete phys- 
ical description of them. “If you can’t ‘cast’ 
your show—you can’t write it,” she affirms. 

Mrs. Bolton added a thought and this in 
the nature of a suggestion to beginners. 
“Today there are more and more chances 
for unknown writers through the award 

















TV WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 


WE NEED new writers to fill increasing 
demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 


Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the ‘‘must” book for every writer. The o> ped 
Frank Dickson, has sold thousands of articles ba 

ideas in this book, and has helped others to sell chouseute 
more. As the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.50 postpaid. 
PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Exclusively typing for writers pressed for time 
Corrections of punctuation, grammar, for those who wish. 
Please send in manuscripts at least five days before 
deadline. (Discounts for five days or more). 


MAXINE SPITZLER 


204 Kenan Hall, University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 











YOU CAN BE SURE 


"ll put your finger right on what's oe your story from 
se sine: and show vou how to make it salable, too. Send vour 
story and $2, and see for vourself. Scripts under 1500 words 


Plotting stump you? Not us Send your story idea and 
$2. and we'll pilot it for vou, all ready for yvour writing. 

Help for TV writers, too, in examination, plotting. screen 
treatment, adaptation. Inquiry requires stamped return 
envelope. 


DELANO PUBLISHERS: Helps for Writers. 
232 W. Delano Avenue Yonkers 5, N. Y. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Serd one or more of your best poems today for 
FREE EXAMINATION. Any subject. Imme- 
diate consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Excellent Bond Paper—Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 
Complete information sent on request 
BERNICE HIPPERT 


3417 Mt. Vernon Ave. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Phone 3-5096 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 


screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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routine. Stanford University gives a TV 
award. Kraft has a big award. At least if 
you submit to this type of contest you can 
get your material read by someone who 
will be of real help.” 


News Of And For TV Writers 


TV seems to be gaining an increased re- 
spect for the printed word if sales are any 
indication, what with adaptations of pub- 
lished works and plays getting a welcome 
nod from many of the anthology series. 
This pertains particularly to the longer hour 
and hour-and-a-half shows. This holds 
true of motion pictures also. In total buys 
since July, quoting from the Hollywood 
Reporter, local “Bible” of the TV and mo- 
tion picture business, “RKO led, with 17 
sales including eight novels, followed by 
U-I, 15; 20th-Century-Fox with 11 (pur- 
chases) including four stage plays and 
seven novels.” Columbia and Paramount 
both made 2 story purchases, both plays. 

Leonard Speigelglass assigned to do TV 
adaptation of “Eloise,” Kay Thompson’s 
best seller. . . . Richard Mathison set to do 


the first screenplay adaptation of ‘“Gul- 


liver’s Travels,” to be produced by Uni- 
versal-International. Deal was set by Fa- 
mous Artists. ... Kay Lenard and _ Jess 
Craneol will write teleplays for Jack Webb’s 
new series, ““Noah’s Ark”... . Gordon Mol- 
son’s office has set Charles Marion to write 
teleplay for Edward Small’s new series, 
“Marshall of Manitoba.” ... Lee Erwin 
has been resigned to write for “Rin-Tin- 
Tin” and “Circus Boy” at Screen Gems. .. . 
Paul David to write four teleplays for 
“True Trials” at Revue . .. Fred Fox sold 
two originals to “Zane Grey Theatre.” . . . 
“The Chinese Game,” an original suspense 
drama by Charles Larson, has been sold to 
“Climax,” deal set through the Lawrence 
Cruikshank Agency. 
TV Market News 

WIRE SERVICE, Wire Service, Inc., Sharpe- 
Lewis Productions, 832 N. Lillian Way, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. Contact: Richard 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 
Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, ‘‘Radio Story Editor’’ 
$2.00; book ms. $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00. 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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Bluell. An hour film series rotating the 
talents of stars Dane Clark, Mercedes Mc- 
Cambridge and George Brent. These three 
characters, who portray top feature writers 
for the same wire news service, ‘“Trans- 
Globe,” might be assigned to stories in any 
corner of the globe—provided the setting 
can be produced and “shot” in Hollywood. 
This is not a documentary, but rather a 
“news story behind the news” kind of fare. 
Stories must contain plenty of action, dra- 
matic impact to sustain interest for fifty 
minutes. They are looking for original 
stories with top-qualitv writing and submis- 
sions must be made through an agent. 

GEORGE SANDERS MYSTERY THEATRE Bi- 
schoff-Diamond Productions at ScreenGems, 
Inc., 1334 N. Beechwood, Hollywood 28, 
California. Contact: Fletcher Markle. One 
half-hour on film. New suspense-mystery 
anthology has the smooth and talented per- 
former George Sanders acting as host and 
narrator. Stories should fall into suspense 
category rather than who-done-its. One of 
two stars will be featured in each sequence. 
Submissions through agents. 

THIS IS THE ANSWER Family Films, 1364 
North Van Ness, Hollywood 28, Calif. Con- 
tact: Pierre Couderc. Open for half hour 
on film highly dramatic and melodramatic 
modern versions of Biblical parables. They 
will look at one-page synopses through 
agents only. 

FOUR STARS PRODUCTIONS “ZANE GREY 
THEATRE RKO-PATHE STUDIOS, 9336 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. Contact: 
Coles Trapnell Western anthology series 
will look at dramatic stories with strong 
Emphasis On Characterization. Show is 
one-half hour on film. Submissions must be 
made through an accredited agent. Study 
format of show before submitting material. 

REVUE PRODUCTIONS: 4024 Radford Ave., 
Studio City, Calif. “G. E. Theatre, Studio 
57,” “Schlitz Playhouse.” Story Advisor 
William Kozenko is especially interested in 
published stories which will lend themselves 
to television. Same kind of material that is 


(TV) Y.M.C.A, classes. Marketing report on your story, 
Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 





good for G. E. Theatre, might be good for 
other two series. Stories usually written 
with the star lead, one strong second lead. 
If you are about to become a published 
author, you can submit material simultane- 
ously. They will look at original! stories if 
writing is strictly top-drawer but only 
through an agent. 


Continuing Markets 

THE MILLIONAIRE, Don Fedderson Pro- 
duction, 4024 Radford Avenue, North Hol- 
lywood, Calif. Contact: Walter Goetz. 
Varied type stories which must concern 
what an individual does when presented 
with a million dollars. Scripts on assign- 
ment, preferably through agents. Will look 
at treatment, outline or completed teleplay. 
If submitted in outline form or treatment, 
keep it brief. They also urge writers sub- 
mitting material to send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

MATINEE, NBC-TV, 1549 N. Vine Street, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Contact: Del Reis- 
man. Contact prefers looking at completed 
teleplay or published stories. Subject mat- 
ter may be greatly varied but must be top- 
notch writing. Won’t turn down unusually 
good original material in treatment form, 
however, if submitted by an agent, or from 
an accredited writer. 


Minor TV Market—Special Bulletin 

“PARABLES FOR MODERNS.” One _half- 
hour. Producing Organization. The Tele- 
vision Commission of the Indiana Area of 
the Methodist Church, 8 E. Market St.— 
Room 404, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. Nel- 
son Price is the executive producer. 

The production setup limits the format 
for these programs. Drama, for example, is 
impossible because local groups do not have 
time for long rehearsals, little time is avail- 
able for camera rehearsals, and dramatic 
talent is not available. Also, programs must 
be simple enough that local stations will 
not be afraid to handle them, yet be inter- 
esting and carry a Christian message. Limit 
your script to two cameras, an absolute 
maximum of three sets but preferably not 
more than two, 

A wide variety of formats are included 
in the series. Sample scripts will be sent 


you on request. In general, the Commis- 
sion is trying to give local Councils pro- 
grams which will best utilize the talents of 
a minister, that is to speak. The present 
scripts range from a minister emcee to a 
counseling situation to a sermon. 

DEADLINES: If you are interested in writ- 
ing a script, select one of Jesus’ parables 
and clear it with the executive producer to 
be sure other writers haven’t selected the 
same one. Then: 

After written clearance from the execu- 
tive producer, submit within 30 days in two 
or three paraeraphs, your ideas on develop- 
ment of your seript. 

If the Commission likes your proposed 
development, you will receive written au- 
thorization from the executive producer to 
proceed with a rough draft for submission 
within 30 days. You will receive $25 in 
payment for the rough draft. 

If the Commission approves your rough 
draft, you will receive written authorization 
to complete the script for submission within 
30 days. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the script, the Commission being the judge, 
you will be paid $100.00. 
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GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








EXPERT ELECTRIC TYPING 


New Royal Electric 
(With YOU in mind) 
Start the New Year off right with an ELECTRIFIED 
saat at a CHARGE that will not 
NGE your wallet. 
ne Sale Rates 
HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave. HAmpstead 2241 Hampstead, Md. 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By Pat Fulford 








Pat Fulford says goodbye. She has retired to sunny Florida. 
(Retired? Not Pat.) We shall miss her and wish her well. 


FTER SEVEN YEARS of writing this col- 
A umn, I am turning the job over to 
John Norment, a most qualified man. He 
is editor of 1000 Jokes Magazine, a top- 
selling cartoonist appearing in the Post, 
Collier’s, and This Week regularly, and a 
skillful writer of humor. I believe that 
readers of this column, both beginners and 
professionals, will benefit by his good advice 
and long experience in the cartoon field. 


I will devote this last column to the 
questions which have been most asked down 
through the years. My hones. pinion is 
that today, this minute, now that cartoon- 
ing has come into its own as a dignified, 
life-long profession, is the best time for the 
beginner to prepare himself for a well- 
paying career. 


The Most Asked Questions 


Q. I’ve read everything on cartooning I 
can find, I’ve copied the published cartoon- 
ists as you suggested, presented roughs the 
prescribed way (81% by 11 typing paper), 
put my name and address on the back, sub- 
mitted from the bottom market to the top 
for six months and all I got back was a 
note from the editor of Crestwood, Pub. 
Co., Sam Bierman, asking if I had any 
others to show. This is a $10 market; I 
feel very discouraged. If my stuff was any 
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good, wouldn’t I have sold something by 
this time? 

A. You should feel wonderful that you 
got back any comment from any editor, 
and Sam Bierman is one of the best’ editors 
in the business. He is quick to discover and 
encourage new talent, and if you’re lucky 
enough to sell him, you'll find your work 
in very good company. Many of the name 
cartoonists started with his publications, 
and out of loyalty, stick with him. He may 
pay only ten dollars, but he often buys ten 
and more cartoons from the same artist. 
If your drawings are on the vertical, he 
will buy the inked rough and yuu won’t 
have to do a finish. The check is quick— 
sometimes within cne week. Six months is 
not too long a time to serve an apprentice- 
ship while learning a new business. Once 
you have had a taste of seeing your work 
in print, the agony will be forgotten and 
the bug that bit you will carry you through 
until the next sale. 

Q. What about TV cartooning? I like 
that little Budweiser commercial and feel 
that I could do similar ads myself. How 
shall I begin—and where? 

A. That little Budweiser commercial is 
a very well thought out advertising job. It 
isn’t only the cartoon figure and the non- 
sense that goes with it, that caught your 
attention. It is the sound idea of reversing 
the expected blast, “And now a word from 
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our sponsor,” which has long fallen on a 
deaf audience. The little man whispers 
“Budweiser,” to the big tall grocer, who 
bends down, cups his hand behind his ear 
and makes him repeat it. The audience 
mentally does the same, and the commer- 
cial gets over. The little cartoon figures, a 
combination of Clyde Lamb and Partch, 
are done on film by artists hired for the 
job. Film animation studios are listed in 
every telephone book, and there are hun- 
dreds of them mushrooming up all over the 
country. A good training ground for the 
beginner even if he has to start in as an 
“inker.” Since the Budweiser commercial, 
which rates high in TV ratings, at least 
five companies have copied the style, though 
none of them has duplicated the effect of 
the “whisper.” 

Q. What is the average income of a free- 
lance cartoonist as compared to a syndi- 
cated cartoonist? 

A. Anywhere from $50 to $200 a week 
for the top-notch freelancer, and it has 
been estimated that there are about 500 
making that sum—the rest make less and 
have other means of support, either jobs, 
freelance writing, or part-time editing. 

The syndicated cartoonist can figure on 
a low of $150, year in, year out, to a high 
of $50,000 to $100,000 a year. It takes the 
average comic strip about two years to level 
off to a set income. The first time out, 
salesmen sell it feverishly and ‘it looks like 
a winner. Six months later, it begins to 
drop off as other strips are offered to the 
newspapers. At the end of two years, if 
the strip has managed to hold on to at least 
20 or 25 papers, paying a bit over its own 
way, the syndicate will keep it—with fewer 
papers than that—the syndicate will drop 
it. After the two-year period, a strip is 
considered to have a fairly good, regular 
audience and the cartoonist can then de- 
vote all his time to it. The public is crazy 
about its favorite comic strips. When 
“Blondie” was left out of several papers for 
one day, the syndicate received ten thou- 
sand letters of protest in the morning. A 
few comic strips like “Dennis the Menace” 
and “Beetle Bailey” started big and are still 
spiralling. Yet Mort Walker got off the 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons, by Jack Markow, 64 pages, 
illustrated, all phases of cartoon drawing and techniques. .$1.00 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Markow, Koerner and 
Lampert. This best seller among gagwriters and cartoonists 
explains the devices for producing selling gags. Complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated........... $2.00 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
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500 Cliche Captions. Ready-made captions with explanations 
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ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct a the heart of the m pee publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 















A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | FREE 
obligation. Simply address | BOOK 
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Dept. 8212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















Steady Market — Prompt Payment 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 750 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers per- 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famous 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons in 
comic art plus honest personal criticism by 
an instructor with more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 
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LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD [ 


Professional School of Cartooning 


57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 
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WRITERS! 


out of 4 of you readers have the potential bei - i- 
fications to —— Pr ofessional technical 
through ou training. NO PREVIOUS 
WRITING ‘OR. “TECHNICAL 7EXPERIENCE Is 
NECESSARY. 
“TECHNICAL WRITING” 

and high-paying profession, 
women, with no age or race barriers 

Write for FREES 48 page booklet that describes 
professional ° ‘TECHNICAL WRITING” and its HIGH 
INCOME and FUTURE SECURITY OPPORTUNITIES. 
It offers self-employment and hundreds of job selec- 
tions. Students now earning over $600 on monthly 
after only 6 months training. WRITE TODAY! NO 
OBLIGATION! 

TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS INSTITUTE 


9022-F Melrose Ave. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Gi¥e your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
ie Minimum $3 


A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly, acurately and promptly 
finished. 60c per 1,000 words with minor cor- 
rections made. Free carbon; also extra first 
and last pages. Postage extra. 

ELEANOR KEATING 
469 Mystic Street Arlington 74, Mass. 
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| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I> watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
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GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 


like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


WILL LOZIER 











Canada, England, 


details 





134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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train from Kansas City less than six years 
ago, and wandered around New York all 
day looking for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. 

Hank Ketcham was a freelance cartoonist 
hitting COLLIER’s and TRUE regularly, but 
not too much anywhere else, six years ago. 
Hank’s little boy Dennis was an early riser, 
as all children are, and freelance papa likes 
to sleep late. When Dennis was making 
like an airplane lustily outside his window 
one 5 A. M., Hank’s wife Alice yelled, 
“That child is a menace,” and so the fea- 
ture was born. 

Anyone cannot be a syndicated cartoon- 
ist, but everyone who puts pencil to paper 
to draw a cartoon can certainly try. In the 
beginning it was the fashion for syndicates 
to have the same artist draw more than 
one strip—the second and third under a 
different name—it was so hard to get good 
people. Nowadays it’s different. Syndi- 
cates continue to use the same artists on 
other strips if they can come up with 
bright ideas, but the cartoonist’s name is 
on all of them. Clyde Lamb, for instance, 
draws the pantomime, “Herman” which 
runs in papers all over the country both 
Sunday and daily, and now has a single 
panel sports feature entitled, “Open Sea- 
son,” which has just been launched. Bob 
Barnes has “Double Take” and “The Bet- 
ter Half.” Mort Walker has a six-a-week 
strip along with “Beetle Bailey.” All these 
cartoonists started the same way, selling 
freelance gags to the magazines. All had 
one thing in common, ability to draw, and 
to improve their drawing each time they 
sat down with a pencil, and a strong gag 
sense. 

Q. What about these “Draw Me” 
schools? Can I learn cartooning through 
the mail? I can draw pretty well and re- 
cently won a contest with first prize, but I 
still feel that my work is not up to profes- 
sional standards? I don’t have too much 
money, but I want to be a cartoonist, 
making money, within a reasonable time?” 


A. The only school I can wholeheartedly 
recommend is “The Famous Artists School” 


at Westport, Conn. Their new cartoon 
course is shortest distance between a car- 
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toon and a check for same I have ever 
come across. You pay your money in dribs 
and drabs by the month or week and your 
assignments come back corrected, with such 
sound suggestions you’d think they were 
straight from Marione Nickles of THE Post. 
They tell you how to draw cartoons, they 
show you with pictures how to do it, then 
they give you assignments and make you 
do it yourself. The instructor draws, not on 
your drawing, but on an overlay, to show 
you how you can do it better. 

This school doesn’t promise to make you 
a selling cartoonist—but I think anyone 
who can draw at all and who can culti- 
vate a gag sense, will be selling the maga- 
zines within six months of taking the 
Famous Artists Course. I’d put my money 
on that one without a moment’s hesitation.” 


Q. Is it important to live near the maga- 
zine offices and get to know the editors? 
I’ve heard that some of them buy only 
from their friends? I live out in the sticks. 
What chance have I got against the guy 
who’s right at the door with his stuff?” 

A. Editors do buy from their friends if 
their friends happen to be good cartoonists. 
Many a friendship has been broken up by 
the cartoonist “friend” who has put busi- 
ness before pleasure in making insinuations 
to “friend” editor that not many okays 
have been coming his way lately. Almost 
every editor has final say on okays, but to 
ward off personalities, he hides behind re- 
marks like, “couldn’t get this one past the 
art director, Joe,” or “say, couldn’t you try 
to come up with some Easter gags for me, 
I need them badly,” turning down those in 
front of him tactfully and without pain. 

Many cartoonists live within walking dis- 
tance of the magazine offices and are good 
friends of the editors, but prefer to avoid 
face to face turn-downs by mailing their 
work in. The editor thinks first of his read- 
ers, second of his friends when it comes to 
business, or he wouldn’t be an editor long. 
You don’t need to live near the magazines 
nor do you need an agent. Mail the batches 
in, ten at a time, redraw them for the 
smaller markets who get fussier and fussier, 
but stick to it, always with an eye to syn- 
dication where the big money and security 
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Recorded magnetic tapes for the induction of 
hypnosis with post-hypnotic suggestions for 
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hold ne rewrites, etc Pte with sample 150 markets 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if vou order now 
Other fi *t yn courses and help available Return this ad and 
S1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Gienda'e, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Corrasable bond—One carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 


Plus Return Postage 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 








SONGS PUBLISHED — FREE 


We are looking for new songs for publication. Contacis 
will be offered to all accepted songs. Melody composed 
to poems FREE of charge. Send $1.00 for handling and 
reviewing purposes to: 


MAGIC MUSIC CO. 


Box 3 Emma, Kentucky 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By a college graduate, using flawless spelling and 
punctuation, on good bond paper. Free first page 
and one carbon. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ANN C. MORTON 
Box 383 Greenville, Alabama 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
pean let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upiand, Ind. 
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lies, and you'll have fun and freedom for 
as long as you want it. 


Late Cartoon News 


RELIM PUBLISHING Co., 4200 North Hazel 
Ave., Chicago 13, IIl., are about to publish 
a new men’s magazine called FLING,, yet 
another of The Playboy School. Editorial 
slant for cartoons will be basically sexy 
ideas with perhaps a foreign background. 
Prices: $20 for a finish. $15 if rough is 
used as is. $5 if they buy your gag and 
farm it out to someone else. The editor is 
Arv Miller, 


CAVALIER, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y., have appointed a new per- 
manent editor: Fred Roloff. The cartoon 
policy remains unchanged. Mr. Roloff looks 
at the work of local cartoonists in person 
every other week. Cavalier: An armed 
horseman, a knight, free, easy, gay, offhand, 
haughty, arrogant, supercilious, a partisan 
of Charles I of England. Pay a flat $30 for 
a cartoon. Slightly more for multi-pix. 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. The editor is Alvin M. 
Hattal. Themes of the cartoons at this 
market should be on home construction, 
and should include such scenes as would be 
appropriate in the daily activity of the 
home builder—possibly showing a house be- 
ing built and including such people as the 
builder, workmen and customers. Pay $10. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD MAGAZINE, 27 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y. Anne Keffer 
is the cartoon editor. The usual rate here 
is $10. Will use the inked rough if it is 
well drawn. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, Broad at 
Callowhill, Philadelphia 1, Pa. Arch C. 
Luther buys about 100 cartoons for the 
Inquirer’s Sunday supplement. They use 
general gags. Wash or line—no_ benday. 
Pay $35. 


THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evan- 
ston, Ill., Karl K. Krueger is the Rotarian’s 
editor. He buys 2 or 3 cartoons a month. 
General— Usually at the office or around 
the home. Pays $15. 





for 


THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, this Sunday sup- 
plement has moved its offices to 485 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. Ralph Stein 
edits. He sees locals every Wednesday on 
the 12th floor, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines 2, Iowa. Dorothey Hurst buys 
here. Use quite a few generals, but your 
chances of selling will be improved if you 
slant to the title of the magazine. Pay $50. 


TRUE DETECTIVE, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Renee Buse pays $35 apiece 
for cops and robbers gags. Sometimes get 
a slow report here. O. K.s are accompanied 
by careful instructions about how to pre- 
pare a finish for this market. Buy, perhaps, 
30 a year. 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS, Oradell, New Jer- 
sey. Address cartoons to W. A. Richardson. 
Edited for the doctor’s benefit, not the pa- 
tient’s. So gags should be slanted accord- 
ingly. Your drawing doesn’t need a di- 
ploma on the wall or a stethoscope around 
a neck to prove the character is a doctor. 
They pay $35 for a cartoon but sometimes, 


if you have a captionless cartoon that will 
fit into one column, they call it a spot and 
pay $15. 

AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 720 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Irving Hersch- 
bein has returned from his sojourn in South 
America and resumed buying cartoons for 
the Legion. Pay runs from $50 to $100. 
Not too fond of captionless gags. Irving 
sees locals in person once a month. Usu- 
ally on the second Wednesday. A great 
deal of their readership resides in small 
towns, so don’t get too sophisticated. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. $ 27 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Triple your production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on 
return-mail disc A specialized service to speed your 
‘potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk it — We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 

















489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 











Ee 
General Markets 


The American Mercury, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Natasha Boissevain, Man- 
aging Editor, wants political articles, and ar- 
ticles of general interest on business, science, 
history, the home, education, the American scene, 
and travel, in lengths from 500 to 5,000 words. 
There is a market here for some humorous ar- 
ticles, also, as well as short fillers (humorous 
preferred), but no fiction or poetry. Rates are 
$35, and up, for articles, and $5.00, and up, for 
fillers, made on publication. Reports are usually 
within three weeks. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 3, 
Iowa. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Uses articles of interest to the home- 
maker and homeowner, gardeners, articles for 
parents, etc. Also offers a good market for do- 
it-yourself projects. These should be slanted for 
the middle-income families, which make up the 
bulk readership of this magazine. Remodeling 
and redecorating material should be submitted 
with before and after snapshots. There is also 
space here for 50- to 500-word how-to-do-its— 
such as how-to for the handyman. These should 
be sent to Home Maintenance Editor, and ac- 
cepted hints pay $5.00 each. Also uses how-to 
for the home gardener. Rates for articles are 
based on space used, and payment is upon ac- 
ceptance. Remodeling manuscripts should be 
sent to the Building Editor; redecorating mate- 
rial to the Home Furnishings Editor; how-to’s 
for the handyman should be sent to the Home 
Maintenance Editor. 


The Elks Magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; distributed to 
BPOE membership. Lee C. Hickey, Editor. Uses 
articles on an assignment basis and is therefore 
not a good free-lance market at present. Does 
use a limited amount of top-quality fiction in 
the 3,500-word length, with 5,000 words as tops. 
This may be adventure, mystery, western—all 
in good taste with nothing lurid or violent, and 
slanted for men of about 45 years of age. Does 
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Last minute 


\ 
\ 
market news from coast to coast. 


\ \ 


not use fillers or poetry. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, and reports are usually within two 
weeks. 


Field & Stream Magazine, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy: $3.50 per year. Hugh Grey, Editor. Uses 
articles about shooting, fishing and other related 
subjects written for the enthusiasts in this field. 
Length is between 2,500 and 3,000 words. Very 
little fiction is accepted. Occasionally 1,000- to 
1,500-word fillers are purchased. Payment is 
approximately 10c per word for articles, and 5c 
to 10c per word for fillers. Does not want poetry, 
but accepts good photographs in an 8x10 size, 
for which $10, and up, is paid. Payment is on 
acceptance of the material, and reports are 
usually within two weeks. 


Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, 
N. Y. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; $20.00 per 
year. Richard J. Anderson edits this magazine 
for individual investors, institutional investors, 
and businessmen. Articles, whose. maximum 
length is 1,000 words, may be about investment, 
economic developments, or sometimes discussions 
of specific businesses. Does not use fiction, fillers 
or poetry. Payment is from $50 to $100 per ac- 
cepted article, made on publication. Reports take 
between one and two weeks. 


Flying Models, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 
per year. Uses articles on any subjeci dealing 
with the construction or design of model air- 
planes, or with gimmicks, methods and trends 
of flying and building these craft. Uses photo 
stories, which may be articles dealing with model 
builders in action. Photographs should be 4x5 
glossies, or larger. These should be sent on specu- 
lation only, with payment made on publication. 
Article length is 1,000 words. Fiction should be 
along same lines as articles, with length also 
1,000 words. No verse. Payment is $25, and up, 
depending on merit, completeness and presenta- 
tion. Payment for photographs is $5.00 for in- 
side use, and $25 to $50 for color used as cov- 
ers. Payment for text is on acceptance. 
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Focus, 655 Madison Ave., 

Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $2.00 Ser year. 
James A. Bryans, Editor. Uses short news items 
with human interest and humorous _ twists, 
slanted toward men in the 21 to 35 age group. 
Also fillers of this same type. Payment is $5.00 
per accepted piece, made on acceptance. Re- 
ports are immediate. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. In the article field, the 
editors suggest that prospective contributors 
check an issue of the magazine, particularly 
“The Better Way” section, to see the range of 
material that is used. Any length fiction is pub- 
lished, but accepted stories must be of excellent 
quality. No fillers. Publishes verse in any length, 
with payment at $10 per line. All payment is 
on acceptance, and reports are within two weeks. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; 60c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Alice S. Morris, Editor, wants 
articles of wit, originality and distinction, on 
travel, the arts, etc. Also uses short stories of high 
literary merit up to 12,000 words. No fillers or 
photographs. Accepts poetry, but only that of 
the highest literary distinction. Payment is from 
$200 to $400 for articles, and between $200 and 
$500 for fiction. Verse is $1.00 per line. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, and reports are 
within two or three weeks. 


nstitutions Mag, : 
cago 16, Ill. Issued mh 50c Se “copy; 
$4.00 per year. C. L. Staples, Editor. Uses 
articles and shorts; pictures and cartoons—all 
dealing with common-denominator aspects of 
mass feeding. Material is slanted for management 
and executives in hotels, restaurants, schools, col- 
leges, clubs, as well as other mass-feeding estab- 
lishments. Does not use fiction or verse, nor fillers 
as such. Likes photographs submitted as illustra- 
tions, or with captions only. Pays 2c per word 
minimum, and $5.00 minimum for each accepted 
photograph. Payment is normally on publication, 
but is on acceptance if material has been assigned. 
Reports in one week. 


Mobile Living, 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Eugene C. Adams, Editor. Editorial aim 
of this magazine is to portray the benefits and 
all-around satisfaction found in mobile living. 
Stories cover newlyweds, folks living alone, those 
who must travel in their work, growing fami- 
lies, servicemen and their families, retired 
people, etc.—with pictures. Preferred length is 
750 to 1,000 words, but will use items running 
from 300 to 2,000 words. Does not use fiction, 
fillers or poetry. Photographs may be submitted 
with captions only, and these, as well as those 
submitted with articles, should be 8x10 glossies. 
Payment is Ic to 2c per word; $1.00 to $2.50 
each for photographs; $5.00 to $10.00 each for 





WRITERS . . . 


COACHING, by detailed instruction. 





1658 So. Normandie 





NEVER BEFORE HAVE YOU BEEN OFFERED SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE! 


. BY AN AGENCY PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS! 


ALL the USUAL services, plus EXTRAS, saving your time and money. 
With APPRAISALS, constructive counselling. 


REVISIONS & GHOST WRITING on bond paper, with two free carbons. 


MARKETING, at a straight 10% commission. 
ALL MSS. must be appraised in order to advise service needed, or judge salability. 
Appraisal fee $5.00 per ms., no matter how short or long. 
FREE RETURN OF SCRIPTS BY AIR MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


CONSULTATIONS, $5.00 (Phone for appointment) RE 1-6780 


MODERN WRITERS, a must for every writer, $1.50 
(Free, to all who submit book ms.) 


TALENT QUIZ, 50c (Free, to all who submit short ms.) 
START 1957 “ON THE BEAM" 
SEND YOUR MSS. TO: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 


Los Angeles 6, California 

















Daniel Keenan 
Teacher of Fiction Writing and Article Writing 


Author of: How To Write The Short Story, 
How To Write The Confession Story, How 
To Write Mystery Fiction, How To Write 
The Novel, Article Writing, etc. 


Study, by Mail 


Short Story 
Confession Story 
Short Short Story 
ith ” Mystery 

fa Detective Story 
Novel 
Detective Novel 


& = & Article Writing 


Each client is promptly sent Free a text which covers 
the subject simply, practically and fully. When you take 
a course here, you are dealing directly with Mr. Keenan, 
an experienced writing teacher and published writer. 
Each client’s written assignment is personally corrected 
by him. Cost of each course is very reasonable. Criticism 
of Short Stories and Articles—$i.00 per 1,000 words. 
Book criticism is at reduced rate. Send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for return of the manuscript. 
Collaboration and Rewriting services are available. Self- 
study courses in Short Story, Confession Story, Mystery 
and Detective Fiction, Novel and Article Writing are 
available for writers who wish to study and complete 
the assignments under their own supervision. Price is 
$15.00 per course. Write for free bulletin. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. ©. Box No. 62, New York City 63, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 


line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 








PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and PUBLICATIONS at lowest 
— cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write 
or free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St. Dept. WD Chicago 2, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPTS PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


LECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


E CARBON — GOOD 
ETHEL LARIS 


2613 W. Lawrence Ave. Chicano 25, Ill. 








IT’S EASIER 


TO BREAK INTO PRINT in a workshop magazine like 
MANUSCRIPT LAB, but your stuff may receive some 
gosh-awful criticism. Subs. $3 Sample copy 35 cents. Par- 
ticulars upon request. 

BOX 242, GPO, N. Y. (1), N.Y. 
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cartoons—all on acceptance. Also uses “how to” 
material for the mobile home owner. Reports 
are within two weeks. 


My Baby Magazine, 435 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Peg Rivers, Editor, writes that her 
magazine is overstocked until the first of the 
year, but after that she is interested in articles 
on baby care subjects of 1,500 words or less. 
These should have a non-medical slant. There is 
also a market here for suitable short-short stories 
and poetry. Payment is lc to 3c per word, and 
is made on publication. 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c 
per copy: $4.00 per year. Ellery Queen, Editor. 
Material submitted here is for family entertain- 
ment, as well as for professional and white-collar 
readers. Does not use articles, but fiction used 
consists of stories of mystery crime or detection. 
It all must have some crime element, and be 
well-written, Quality is important. Lengths are 
up to about 12,000 words. No fillers or photo- 
graphs or poetry. Payment is roughly 3c to 5c 
per word, and sometimes more, and is on accept- 
ance. Reports are in about two weeks. 


The Old Florida Cracker, 135 White Dr., 
Tallahassee, Florida. Red Kerce, Editor. Would 
like short pieces, not over 600 words with one 
or two pictures, from people in Florida about 
Florida or people in Florida. Subject matter may 
be hobbies or unusual occupations, travel, un- 
usual places that are not so well known. Pay- 
ment is $10 for each accepted piece. 


Parade, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued weekly; Donald Wayne, Editor. 
This is a Sunday supplement in 55 newspapers, 
and is slanted teward family reading. Uses arti- 
cles and picture stories. Preferred subject matter 
is: interesting personalities; stories with an “on 
the news” twist; community betterment; quizzes 
(these must have application value and center on 
one theme, and must not be general information 
stories with reader-identification char- 
acter. No fiction or verse. Fillers must be pic- 
ture stories, or short newsy features stressing 
the unusual. Preferred size for photographs is 
8x10 or 4x5, and these may be sent as illustra- 
tions for an article, or with captions only. Pay- 
ment is $150 to $450 for articles, $75 and up 
for fillers, $15 to $250 and up for pix, although 
this latter price is for cover pix. All payment 
is on acceptance, and reports are within two to 
four weeks. 


quizzes) ; 


Road & Track, Box 110, Glendale 4, Calif. 
Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. 
Charles B. Gillet, Jr., edits this magazine for 
sports car enthusiasts. Wants feature articles on 
automotive subjects, especially pertinent to sports 
cars; articles on restored classic cars; technical 
articles on engineering, design, etc.; articles 
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should be illustrated, and run between 1,000 and 
2,500 words. They should be literate and well- 
researched. Does not use fiction, fillers, poetry. 
Photographs are purchased as illustrations for 
articles, and should be 8x10 black and white 
glossies. Payment is a flat rate of 5c per word, 
and $5.00 per accepted picture, made on pub- 
lication. Reports require between one and three 
weeks. 


Tomorrow, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. ¥. Martin Ebon, Managing Editor, writes: 
“While we are largely supplied by material writ- 
ten on assignment, we do welcome personal ex- 
periences, case history material of occult or 
psychic experiences. This might include what are 
known as ‘spontaneous phenomena,’ such as tele- 
pathic or precognitive dreams, strong ‘hunches’ 
that were concrete enough to be proved correct 
by simultaneous or later events, and related 
subjects. We have found that there is a great 
deal of purely subjective material of this type 
available, but what we want most are strong 
case histories that are accompanied by support- 
ing documentation. Signed statements by those 
to whom the initial ‘psychic’ experience has been 
communicated should accompany the article. We 
pay lc per word, and try to report within a 
few days after receiving a query or manuscript.” 


Travel, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 yer year. 
Malcolm McTear Davis, Editor. Length of most 
accepted articles ranges from 1,500 to 3,000 
words preferred. Mr. Davis writes that he likes 
travel articles by active travelers, and that these 
should emphasize what to see and do in a par- 
ticular locale, with costs and prices worked in 
whenever appropriate. Cover areas — coastal 
strips, valley, etc., rather than single cities. Does 
not use fiction, fillers or poetry. Photographs 
should be submitted with the manuscripts in 5x7 
or 8x10 size. Payment is up to $75, depending 
on length, photos received, etc., and is made 
on acceptance. Each month a “travel adventure 
in fishing’ and a “travel adventure” plus an 
“island idyll’ is used. The latter should concern 
an island reasonably accessible for an inexpen- 
sive vacation or possible retirement. Reports on 
material are within two weeks. 


The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Dick Spencer III, Editor, 
writes: “We prefer articles in the 1,200 to 
1,500-word category, and would even use shorter 
manuscripts. Our readers lately have stated a 
preference for more training material, and this is 
what we are trying to give them. We are well 
stocked on historical articles, and we do not use 
fiction. Most of our stories come in with photo- 
graphs or illustrations, and this does help to 
present the story at first glance. Three or four 
good pictures—or two illustrations—will usually 
take care of an average manuscript. We pay 2 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 
Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN'—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


January 24-26 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
510 M. So. Alexander Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO AUTHORS 


Juliene Bonin's THE STRENGTH OF LOVE has 
been sold out before publication date. We are 
immediately issuing a second edition. We hope 
to go into many more editions of this worth- 
while book. This good news can be YOUR good 
news, too! Write to us today for details con- 
cerning our subsidy plan of publication. Let us 
show you how we can promote sales of your 
book. Ask for our FREE promotional outline for 
your book, showing you how we go about pro- 
ducing sales, Write to us nw. 
THE PAN PRESS 
5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

They don’t try to bewitch your money away 
from you, an amateur, by displaying the fame 
and earnings of seasoned professionals. 

They offer you what you need, not quick— 
impossible—sales of defective manuscripts, but 
the truth about the defects and experienced, 
sincere collaborative help in eliminating the 
defects. 

They have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
+ sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us 
on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 

Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
has totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 
write. 


Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, ‘‘Literary 
Services,”’ which answers your questions and explains 
everything. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater CAMELIA W. UZZELL Oklahoma 








CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Salable Confessions 


Over 100 PLOTS of stories published in 1955 in the Big 
Three:: ‘‘Modern Romances,’ ‘True Confessions,’ 
rue Story” 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 1405 — 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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to 3c a word, depending on length and quality 
of material. Payment is on acceptance, We buy 
no separate photographs—only those with a 
manuscript. Rates for photographs are from $3 
to $5 per print. We require sharp, glossy prints 
of no specific size, but we do like a 5x7, if pos- 
sible. Reports are within two to three weeks. 


Juvenile Markets 


‘Teens, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Issued weekly; 28c per quarter in lots; 
$1.20 per year. Larry Fitzgerald, Editor. Uses 
anything of interest to teen-agers, preferably with 
a religious angle or slant. Article length should 
be 1,200 to 1,500 words. Fiction runs about 
2,000 words. This may be stories with problems 
significant to teen-agers. Both boys and girls 
may be main characters, although boys are pref- 
erable, but they must be teen-agers. Uses fillers 
between 100 and 200 words. Buys photographs 
as illustrations in an 8x10 size. Short, religious 
verse is used in one, two or three verse length. 
Payment is Ic a word for prose, $1.00 per stanza 
or verse for poetry; $3.00 to $5.00 per photo- 
graph—on acceptance. Reports are usually within 
one month. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Issued weekly during ‘school 
year. James T. Freely, Editor. All material 
should be slanted toward boys and girls be- 
tween 11 and 14 years of age. Overstocked on 
articles, but in the fiction department short 
stories not exceeding 1,600 words are wanted. 
These should have strong plots, but subject may 
be mystery, adventure, humor, as long as it does 
not violate the best moral and educational prin- 
ciples. Serials are used in two to six chapters, 
with each chapter not exceeding 1,600 words. 
There should be a strong plot with plenty of 
action and a definite climax. Eac!: chapter 
should conclude on a note of suspense. No fillers. 
Uses photographs as illustrations in 8x10 size 
glossies. Poetry may be from four to eight lines. 
Rates are $75, and up, for short stories, and 
$150 to $3500 for serials; $5 for poems. All 
payment is on acceptance, and reports are in 
two weeks, 


Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross 
Street, Wheaton, Illinois, is looking for well- 
written, well-plotted fiction slanted to the upper 
high school through college age level. Conven- 
tional Sunday-school stories will not suffice. 
Fiction must be written in the language of to- 
day’s teen-agers. Clever, sprightly copy is a 
must, plus a solid evangelical slant. 1500-word 
lengths preferred. Payment is forty dollars per 
story, On acceptance. 


Religious Markets 


Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5,, Ill. Robert Walker edits this magazine for 
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the leadership of conservative Protestant churches. 
Mr. Walker is interested in articles up to 1,500 
words with a news treatment of how conserva- 
tive Protestants are solving major problems in 
Sunday school, church, missions, and in secular 
life. There is also an interest in news treatment 
of events affecting conservative Protestants. Along 
fiction lines, stories up to 2,500 words are used, 
and this includes the short-short of 1,200 to 
1,500 words. No fillers or poetry. Uses photo- 
graphs both as illustrations for a manuscript, and 
with captions only. These should be 5x7 or 8x10 
in size. Payment is 1¥%c per word, and up, and 
$3 to $5 per photograph, made on publication. 
Reports are within two months. 


Episcopal Church News, Box 1379, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Issued every two weeks; 25c per 
copy; $4.50 per year. W. S. Lea, Editor. Uses 
general religious features of 1,500 words. Ac- 
cepted fiction “has to be good,” writes the editor. 
Uses short paragraphs as fillers. Likes photo- 
graphs submitted with a manuscript. Very little 
poetry is published. Payment is between $50 and 
$200, and is made on publication. Reports are in 
two weeks. 


The New Christian Advocate, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy: $3.00 per year. T. Otto Nall, Editor. This 
magazine, together with the magazine Together, 
has been formed from The Christian Advocate, 
which was once described as “an entertaining, 
instructive, and profitable family visitor.” The 
New Christian Advocate is planned for ministers 
and members of their families. It will use arti- 
cles of 1,200 to 1,500 words on preaching, the 
ministry of music, pastoral care, church adminis- 
tration, counseling on personal problems, mis- 
sions, the parsonage family, No fiction, no fillers 
wanted here. Photographs may be submitted 
with manuscript as illustrations, and sonnet 
length verse, or shorter, is used. Payment is $25, 
and up, with $5, and up, for photographs, on 
acceptance. Reports are within two weeks. 

Together, the Mid-monthly 
Methodist Families, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Leland D. Case, Editor. Uses articles on family 
problems and interests in lengths up to 2,000 
words; also personal religious experiences. Occa- 
sionally fiction is used, provided it has a moral 
or religious import—up to 2,000 words. Uses 
fillers that are personal incidents or congenial 
humor. Likes photographs for illustrative pur- 
poses. These may be 4x5’s in black and white or 
35mm in color, but larger ones are preferred. 
Publishes short verse, both humorous and serious. 
Payment is $75, and up, depending upon im- 
portance, length, etc., for -articles and fiction. 
Payment for fillers and verse varies; and $5, 
and up, is paid for photographs, on acceptance. 
Reports if material is to be held for considera- 
tion. 


Magazine for 





SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 
per minute. 
ABC's. 
Low Cost. 
able. 34th year. 


120 words 
no machines. Uses 
Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
Write for FREE booklet to: 


No symbols; 










Dept. 6712-6 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per !000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 

















BOOK WRITERS 


>» 

‘ My creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book will pave the way to success for you. My clients 

] are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 

) sary, and present your writings at their very best, for 
publication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 

) publisher. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 

» cluded. Terms may be arranged. 

) 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Gower, Mo. 


—_wewowwwww* 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 























Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that_you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


-REE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 








Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."' No cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


* 
Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 
fessional instruction. Each client my pupil. Each manu- 
script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent. 
DAVID A BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GR 
ciate Editor THE EMERICAN MAGAZINE; 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, 
Short Stories, Article, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON- FICTION—DRAMA 
($1.90 aang = words. Books Min. $25. Ba ag $15) 
Minimum $3.00 per MS. Why poy m 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Rperie—tie Weiting 
Special rates for student -— Spee 


‘Balch Literary Agency, wowreocs° w. v. 


OUP; Asso- 
Instructor 
Biographies, 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write scalable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 

PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, 


Upland, Indiana 








IDEAL TYPIST SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed professionally by an expert 
typist; will make minor corrections and furnish carbon 
copy. First 500 words done free; one time only; rate there- 
after 15c per page or 60c per thousand words. 


Inquire of © 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 
12009 Dalewood Drive, Wheaton, Silver Spring, Maryland 
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00 @ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a‘success in this field. 
HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 
New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
Editing, and typing—$!.20 per M 

Typing only— .60 per M 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 


MEtcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, 


TO THE WRITER 


OF BEST SON 
SELECTED 
. EACH MONTH 











California 


VIGOROUS WRITING 
A Money-Making Art 

can be learned with study and practice. The Wizardry of Words, 
a terse 48-page book, shows you how to write to get your 
reader's imagination working your way. 111 meaty ideas of 
famous authors on the exciting art of writing living, mov- 
ing, money-making words . . $1. 

A. C. Belden Co., 394-W Pacific Avenue, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Book Publishers 


The Copp Clark Publishing Co., Ltd., 517 
Wellington St., W., Toronto, Ontario. F. L. 
Barrett, Manager, is seeking adult and juvenile 
fiction in book lengths. Payment is on a royalty 
basis. Reports on submitted material are made 
within two weeks. 


Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 255 Jeffer- 
son Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdman, Sr., writes: “We can use 
good, lucid, limpid, well written juveniles and 
adult fiction, with good active plots, good char- 
acter delineation. When accepted we publish 
on a royalty basis; royalties for first edition de- 
pend on quality and distribution prospects. No 
drawings or photos are wanted. Lengths are: 
juveniles, 15,000 to 30,000 words; teen-age, 
30,000 to 50,000 words; adult fiction, 50,000 to 
80,000 words. Our statements of sales and royal- 
ties with check are mailed on the first of May 
of every year.” 

Trend Books, Inc., 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Kenneth M. Bayless, Editor. 
These books are ‘“‘one shots” selling for 75c each. 
Material may be in any field, but particularly 
the “how-to-do-it.”” Any subject of national in- 
terest may be accepted. Non-fiction lengths are 
50,000 to 75,000 words, and 50 to 110 photos 
of the 8x10 size. Submit two-page outline and 
sample chapter first. Payment is $2,500 plus 
2¥Y2c royalty over 100,000 copies. Reports are 
in two weeks. 


Trade Journals 


Room Service Magazine, 327 Alcazar Ave., 
Coral Gables, Fla. Monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Bernard Hill, Editor. Uses “‘case stories”, 
plus pictures, on the operational, service and 
promotional activities of individual hotels and 
motels in Florida and the Caribbean Islands. 
Also uses news items on trends in this market, 


* hotel-motel association news, items about people 


in the trade. “No minimum or maximum lengths’, 
says Mr. Hill, “just make it as long or short as 
it is interesting and helpful to our readers. 
Right now we are especially interestd in corres- 
pondence from North Florida and Caribbean 
Islands other than Nassau.” Rates vary from 
1%c to 2Y%c per word for every word used. 
Buys photographs at $3 each for head shots, and 
$5 each for group pictures or pictures of hotel- 
motel layouts. Reports in two weeks at the most. 


Southern Beverage Journal, 327 Avenue Alca- 
zar, Coral Gables, Fla. This magazine is in need 
of correspondents in Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Texas (except Dallas), Ten- 
nessee (except Memphis). Wants same type of 
material as for Room Service Magazine, except, 
of course, featuring sales and merchandising 
methods of individual retail liquor stores. Rates 
are also the same. 
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Voltage, 4903 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. J. A. 
Stormer, Editor, writes: “We use 1500 word 
features on successful electric motor repair shops 
employing up to fifteen men. The story should 
tell in some detail steps followed in building the 
business, business-getting ideas used, and one or 
two shop helps developed to cut costs. We like 
the story to be well illustrated with four to six 
good photos including overall shop exterior and 
owners at some phase of their work.” Payment is 
2c per word, $5 per photo, on acceptance. 
Reports in two to four weeks. 


Gas Heat, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Monthly. Editor, A. E. Coburn. Price, 35c 
per copy; $3.00 per year. Uses articles on sales, 
installation and service methods of distributors 
and deaiers in gas heating equipment. Stories 
should be 2,000 words or less. Payment is $25 
per page for text and illustrations, on publica- 
tion, Reports in two weeks. 


Petroleum Processing, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. William F. Bland, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2 a year. Covers 
the technical, engineering and management side 
of petroleum manufacturing operations—petro- 
leum refineries, petrochemical plants, natural 
gasoline plants. Buys feature articles, but very 
little from free-lancers, unless they have actual 
industry experience and standing. Does use short, 
illustrated “thow-to-do-its” based on actual plant 


operations. Rates vary with nature of mace: 
Query editor before submitting. 





National Jeweler, 630 Fiftn Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy: $3.00 
per year. Morton R. Sarett, Editor. Likes strong, 
well-written articles on jewelry store operation 
with particular emphasis on merchandising and 
promotion. Payment is $25 to $40 per article of 
1,500 to 2,500 words, plus pictures, and is made 
on publication. 


Western Bottler, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 29, Calif. Issued monthly; $3.00 per year. 
Virgil E. Hobby, Editor, writes: “We use feature 
articles concerning bottlers in the 22 states west 
of the Mississippi River. These should relate to 
installation of new equipment, construction of 
new plants, expansion of soft drink bottling 
plants, canning of soft drinks, merchandising and 
advertising methods, preferably with pictures 
illustrating stories. We pay 50c per column inch 
for articles, and $2.50’ per photo used, on publi- 
cation. We report within two weeks or sooner. 
We do not use clippings from newsparers or other 
periodicals. Length is 1,000 to 1,500 words. Cir- 
culation is to the 22 states west of the Mississippi.” 


Out of the Market 


The Penn Play Company, Plymouth, Mass., is 
no longer accepting manuscripts. Present stock of 
published plays is being sold. 





Criticism 
By 
Professional 
Editors 


Most stories, articles, novels and TV plays 
need some “tightening up” before they are 
ready for market. After rewriting a piece 
ten times however, you can’t always dis- 
tinguish the phrases from the sentences 
anymore. You’re too close to your work 
to be objective about it. That’s when re- 
liable, competent advice is valuable. 

The editors of WRITER’S DIGEST will 
give your script a thorough, professional 
“blue pencil” criticism, including revision 
suggestions (why and how), and complete 
market information. 


Writer’s Digest 








Send all material with payment to: Criticism Dept. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Our Rates: 


Stories and Articles—up to 3,000 words 
— each additional 1,000 words 
—$1.00. 


Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten lines, 
plus 10c for each additional line. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a 
“blue pencil” criticism. 


Radio and TV plays—30-minute or one- 
act play—$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 

















1. Vocational Training At A Reforma- 
tory In Your State. Slant: The rehabilita- 
tion of youths through vocational education, 
in directing their energy in useful channels 
and means of a livelihood. The equipment 
and the sale of the products; determining 
the best skills of the youngsters. 


2. Groundhog Day. A woman of your 
section who serves as an official co-operative 
observer for the Weather Bureau. Her 
comment on the groundhog tradition. An 
insight into her “weather bureau”; craziest 
weather she has observed. Does she put any 
faith in old-fashioned “signs” in weather 
predicting? The numerous requests she 
receives for information concerning the 
weather. 


3. The Number Of Seeing Eye Dogs In 
Your City. How the dogs were trained to 
guide blind people; the headquarters of the 
Seeing Eye, Inc., near Morristown, New 
Jersey. The local dog with the longest 
service to its credit; the oldest citizen with 
such a dog. Slant: How the Seeing Eye 
dogs provide the medium to bring sightless 
persons freedom of movement and also the 
feeling of security. 


4. Special Interests Of Aviation Celebri- 
ties, As Charles A. Lindbergh, Who Was 
Born On This Day In 1902. How “The 
Lone Eagle” and the medical scientist Alexis 
Carrel developed a “mechanical heart.” 
Aviators who turned to authorship; for 
instance, Lindbergh’s “Of Flight and Life” 
appeared in 1948, while his book “The 
Spirit of St. Louis” was awarded the 1954 
Pulitzer Prize in American biography. 
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5. The Study Of Law By Prisoners In 
Your State. Has it paid off for some of the 
inmates? Legal points brought out by the 


prisoners. Have any women behind bars 
emerged as amateur Portias? 


6. End Of The Spanish-American War 
By Treaty On February 6, 1899. The 
companies organized in your county and 
the state; the camps and the amount of 
training; the welcome extended the soldiers 
upon their return home. Recollections of 
veterans. 


7. Preparation Of Church Dinners. In- 
terview church leaders in your city, particu- 
larly the supervisors of the cooking. Making 
certain there will be enough vittles on the 
table! The matter of trying to estimate the 
number of guests who will be present. Per- 
ennial food favorites. 


8. The Craft Work Of Local Boy Scouts. 
‘Aniversary angle: The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica came into existence on February 8, 
1910. Slant: The pleasure as well as re- 
laxation that the boys find in woodworking. 
Unusual accomplishments in handicrafts; 
the range of projects for the Scouts: wood- 
working tools. 


9. The Sheriff Of Your County As A 
Speaker. Main topics in his addresses; his 
recommendations in regard to law enforce- 
ment; his observations on juvenile delin- 
quency, as given in his speeches. The sher- 
iffs longest trips to fill speaking engage- 
ments; his largest audiences. 


10. An Athletic Coach Of Your State 
Who Is An Aviation Enthusiast. Average 
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number of miles he flies annually; flights 
taken by his football teams for games. 
Slant: The advantages of air travel for 
sports squads. Is the coach a pilot himself? 


11. The Seismograph Nearest Your City. 
Details about the instrument, including its 
remarkable accuracy; the number of seis- 
mograph observatories in the United States; 
the latest earth tremors registered by the 
seismograph nearest you. 

12. The Schoolmasters Of Abraham 
Lincoln, Whose Attendance At School Did 
Not Total More Than One Year. Andrew 
Crawford, Azel W. Dorsey, and William 
Sweeney imparted instruction to Abe in 
Indiana. The books that drew the atten- 
tion of the sixteenth president in boyhood: 
The Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Aesop’s Fables,” William Grim- 
shaw’s “History of the United States,” 
Weems’ “Life of Washington,” and other 
biographies. , 

13. The Use Of Tape Recordings By 
Local Ministers. Slant: The practice of 
carrying tape recordings of sermons into 








the homes of shut-ins. Do many of the 
clergymen employ the recorders for prac- 
tice? 


14. Valentine Day. Dan Cupid at the 
school for the deaf and dumb in your state. 
The extent of marriages between the per- 
sons there; leading methods of making a 
living. 


15. A Typical Day Of The Secretary 
Of The Congressman Of Your District. 
The joys and the pet peeves of the job; 
soothing any irate constituents! Do many 
persons from “back home” pay visits to the 
Congressman in Washington? Does the 
secretary entertain political aspirations? 


16. Tell-Tale Scars Of Law-Breakers. 
See city and county officers, or FBI agents. 
Instances in which fugitives were recog- 
nized by scars. Attempts to eradicate scars. 
Criminals with deformities. 

17. Dean Of Game Wardens In Your 
State. Things that drive a game warden 


almost daffy. Combatting “telephone” fish- 
ing. The game warden as a sportsman him- 














WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 





CHIEF GHOST 


CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated 
Brochure; also Bulletin with list of my writers. 








1509 Crossroads of the World 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


Established 1939 in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES ..... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under contract 
Warner Bros., Universal. 


LOIS CROSBY .... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
PAUL RAFAEL... Writer of top articles for 
national magazines. Specialist in publicity, 
advertising copy, TV, radio. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Story writing course by well known Authors 
lesson 
































self. The matter of conservation of game 
and fish. 

18. The Making Of Artificial Flowers 
For Decoration And Ornament. Elderly 
persons, particularly widows, who engage 
in such work. Materials used; daily output; 
the present demand for these flowers. 

19. Relax, Please. What professional 
photographers of your city do to cause sub- 
jects, especially children, to lose their shy- 
ness and state of freezing. Words the pho- 
tographers instruct the persons to say in 
order to produce smiles. Are men harder to 
pose than members of the feminine sex? 


20. Odd Jobs That A Colorful Writer 
Of Your State Has Held. Jobs in which 
he found the most adventure, and the ones 
that afforded him the greatest opportunity 
to study human nature. Slant: How actual 
experiences have inspired a large number 
of stories. 

21. The Largest Zoo In Your State. The 
oldest animals there; the animals that at- 
tract the most attention; the daily amount 
of food consumed by the entire managerie. 
Any injuries suffered by overfriendly spec- 
tators? The wide animal knowledge of the 
zookeeper; studies conducted at the zoo. 


22. The Gifts Showered Upon Early 
Presidents, Including George Washington. 
The abundance of the first president’s mail, 
even after his release from public life, mak- 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 

EAST LYNN, MASS. 








40 ROCK AVENUE 











ing it necessary for him to employ two 
young men to assist him in handling the 
correspondence. 


23. Reading Trends Among College 
Students In Your City Or Section. Contact 
a college librarian for her experiences and 
observations. Do collegians prefer non- 
fiction to fiction? Their favorite authors. 


24. The Shortest Mayor Of Your State. 
Slant: The tall “stature” of his honor in 
the minds of the citizens. Steps of progress 
taken by the city since the mayor assumed 
his duties; chief objectives. The subject’s 
means of recreation and his hobbies. 


25. An Insight Into The Operations Of 
A Credit Bureau. The amassing of data 
the headaches in this work. Slant: The 
enormous growth in credit buying within 
recent years. 


26. A Woman Sign Painter Of Your 
City. The reasons she selected this type of 
employment: types of signs she does most 
of the time; latest wrinkles in signs. Ulti- 
mate ambition of the subject. 


27. A Prominent Singer Of Spirituals 
In Your State. Radio and television ap- 
pearances, in addition to recordings. The 
extent of the singer’s repertoire; wide trav- 
els. Preservation of old-time spirituals. The 
vocalist’s favorite numbers. 


28. Resorting To The Barrel. Is the old, 
old joke about a man inhabiting a barrel 
while a tailor mends his pants the awful 
truth, figuratively speaking? Let local 
tailors relate their experiences in providing 
the proverbial barrel. Urgent requests for 
speedy tailoring or pressing. 





written it. 


literature 
8820-B SUNSET BLVD. 





LET'S GET DOWN TO BUSINESS — AND TALK COLD CASH 


An agent dovcsn’t have to be a genius to sell a first-rate story. 
published is easicr than you think. Yes, easy! The tough part in this business is to find the 
beginning writer, to help him write sale-able material 
But here’s the hitch: I can’t make a dime for you or mysclf until I see your writing. 
So send it to mc—not tomorrow or next week, but right now. Reading fee: $1.00 per 1,000 
words; $5.00 minimum on magazine material. Book, stage, film or TV play appraisal $10.00. 


internationale 





Getting a top-notch novel 


and to sell that material after he has 





—Don Deitcu, Literary Director 


ltd. 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 
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By Joseph Alvarez 


The Best American Short Stories of 1956, 
edited by Martha Foley. Most of the stories 
in this collection are from literary maga- 
zines like Atlantic, Harper’s and The Paris 
Review. The New Yorker was represented 
by two stories, both imponderable. Miss 
Foley feels that an “awareness of reality” is 
necessary in the best fiction, so these stories 
are honest and serious, some dealing with 
the more tarnished side of life, simply be- 
cause this is the way life is much of the time. 
But there is the humorous, fantastic side of 
life too, and this is what Shirley Jackson 
writes about in “One Ordinary Day with 
Peanuts.” There is much good writing in 
this collection, but sometimes an unfortu- 
nate absence of plot. Some of the stories 
were little more than psychological case 
histories, (Freud still holds his own) with 
plenty of narration and too little action. 
Often there was considerable build-up to 
in end that just fizzled. Sometimes there 
was too much of everything, as in Ward 
Dorrance’s “The Devil on a Hot After- 
noon,” which was a whirlpool of loosely 
integrated characters, adjectives and South- 
ern colloquialisms. As usual the slick maga- 
zines were notable by their absence, be- 
cause, as Miss Foley points out, they (or, 
more precisely, their readers) prefer to ig- 
nore the awareness of reality that makes 
fiction meaningful. It is not always enough 
to place a bronzed, suave young executive 
and a slim, green-eyed career girl on the 
edge of the Goldmeadows pool in Havana. 
We often wish that the slick fiction plotters 
and quality stylers could get together. 
(Houghton, Mifflin $4) 


The Mirror in the Roadway, Frank 
O’Connor. Mirrors reflect images, despite 
Alice, who stepped through one in Through 
the Looking Glass. The mirror in the road- 
way, however, is the novel, and the reflec- 
tions of Mr. O’Connor are of a decidedly 
different nature. He calls the novel “the 
great middle class art,” and in this book 
traces its changing pattern from the brilliant 
miniatures of Jane Austin to the “Literature 
with a capital L” of James Joyce. Most of 
his interpretations contain fresh insights that 
give a new approach to a familiar novelist. 
An exception is the chapter on Stendhal 
which is little more than a recap of his books 
showing how they paralled Stendhal’s vision 
of himself. Particularly interesting, however, 
are the chapters on Henry James, and James 
Joyce. These writers who, in Mr, O’Con- 
nor’s words, were great literary men who 

. loved literature too well; who cared 
more for its form than its content, mark 
the transition and the culmination of the 
modern novel. In Joyce especially this means 
characters who no longer have free will but 
are governed by circumstances and who 
exist only in a metaphorical dream world. 
This condition (like most 20th Century 
phenomena) is attributed to Freud whose 
technique for translating dreams is much 
more likely to produce nervous disease than 
to cure it, but [%ho| has continued to exert 
an increasing influence over literature and 
art. Unlike many books of literary criticism 
this one is entertaining reading. Mr. O’Con- 
nor writes with a great deal of wit. Any- 
one seriously interested in writing novels 

(Continued on page 77) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer's magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers. professional writers, editors. publishers, 
writers’ clubs. publicity men. theatrical producers. adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States. Canada. and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for *‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word. includ- 
ing each word in name and address; box number. $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for February issue must 
reach us by January 1. 





Through the “personals’’ department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology. advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











HILLBILLY, STANDARD, EXOTIC. Over twenty- 
three hundred male, female first names with 
latest trends and tips on use. Send dollar bill to 
S. Slane, 234 East 95, New York City. 





SMART WRITERS NOW USE SELF-HYPNOSIS 
to improve their creative ability! Free informa- 
tion! Drawer WD-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 





SAN FRANCISCO—LETTERS REMAILED, 25c; 
your message typewritten on souvenir card, 50c. 
First-class mail forwarded. $3.00 up month. Com- 
plete Sunday classified section airmailed, $1.00. 
Anything else? Service Unlimited, 166-D, 23rd 
Avenue. 





JAPAN TRADE DIRECTORY. Japanese manufac- 
turing exporters. Opportunity mails. Just $1.00 
today. Nippon Annai, 920 3rd Ave., Box 739, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 





NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 


lifelike characters that sell today’s stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 


Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 





BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY 





Hubert Madere, Parish of St. Charles, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 
FREE BIBLE LITERATURE. Missionary offers 


good assortment of interesting leaflets and tracts 
to those who enjoy studying and reading the 
Bible. Mrs. Ruth Margolis, 151 Prospect Drive, 
Stratford, Connecticut. 





GIFTED, VERSATILE, PROLIFIC writer wants 
— his 1937 poems, other writings; needs 
o ae urgently. Interested? Write Action 
elow 

“DEVIL’S TEN COMMANDMENTS” stolen out of 

ell by escaped Sinner from Hades; how he did 
it; rolicking good fiction report; $1.00 copy. 
Write Action below. 

CLOSING OUT “FLIGHTS TO HAPPINESS” 
book, $2.00 copy; was $5.00 copy. Makes appre- 
— birthday, Yuletide gifts. Write Action 
elow. 

PLEASANT, JOYFUL XMAS; Prosperous, Healthy, 
New Year. Thank you 1956 book orders sent us. 
From Action Publishers to everyone. Box 215, 
Station D, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’’—List of markets, requirements, 
rates, etc., .00. Cash, money order or stamps. 
Also—BEGIN TO SELL! 


Price $1.00. Berry Hill 
Enterprises, Angola, N. ¥ 
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MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed, 50c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


FREE TYPEWRITER RIBBON with every ribbon 
bought. Free details. Closeouts. 2689B, Coolidge, 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


HOW TO COMBAT PSYCHIC ATTACK—Be free 
of evil influences. Secrets of Witchcraft exposed. 
$1.00. Box 1612, Prescott, Arizona. 








AMATEUR FACT ARTICLE WRITING for fun and 
profit: Booklet, ‘‘Adventures In Freelance News- 
paper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown, Tennessee. 





75 FILLER MARKETS—Lengths, topics, ete., 25c. 
Fillers, 2689B Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 





“BECKY’S CORSET”’ $2.00. Last 3 years’ Digests, 
$5.00, postage. House of Pettit, Box, Murray Hill 
Station, New York. 





CLIPPINGS FOR SALE—Over 20 years accumula- 
tion on almost every subject. May be purchased 
by topics. 10c to $1.00. Enclosed stamp brings de- 
tails. Elizabeth B. Cortner, Route 1, Farmland, 
Indiana. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New 
libraries (English and foreign 


York 
languages accu- 


rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 


prompt service. Div. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y 





WASHINGTON, D. C., prompt remailing, forward- 
ing service; 20c letter, $2 monthly. Mailservice. 
631 Cardinal Station, Washington 17. 





WHO—OR WHOM? HE—OR HIM ?—Instant-refer- 
ence key to pronoun usage settles every problem. 
$1 postpaid. Reeve, 7256 La Jolla Boulevard, La 
Jolla, California. 





JOIN MAGAZINE STAFF as co-publishers! $2 
week investment brings you FULL PAGE en- 
abling you Advertising Revenue, newsstand sales, 
ete. Details, Box 6138, Washington 4, D. C. 

SENSATIONAL LAND BARGAIN! English-speak- 
ing country selling high, dry, fertile sub-tropical 
land 50c an acre! Near cities. Time payments! 
Rare fortune-building opportunity. Details, $1. 
Malloy, 148 Earle St., Central Falls, R. I. 





SONG WRITERS—Beautiful lyrics set to your 
music. Send for particulars; enclose copy of your 
best melody. Larry Sax, Milan, Ohio. 





SONGWRITERS—Write music matching your 
lyrics with Melody Piano. No training. $14.50. 
Pictured description for stamped envelope. Per- 
fection Products, 481 Glenmore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IF YOU CAN copy or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45 weekly, spare time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoors for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a 
profession. Graduates of the grapho analysis 
society are active in TV, radio, writing feature 
stories for slicks and house organs. Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnston placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Magazine. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. It goes on all the time. 
Here’ is a growing, uncrowded profession-busi- 
ness where you give service, can command fees 
up to $75.00 an hour. Real opportunity here for 
intelligent men and women who want to get 
ahead. Free sample lesson, details, to all over 
21. Write now! IGAS, 2307 National Station, 
Dept. 616, Springfield, Missouri. 


HAVE YOU HEARD of the latest Juvenile West- 
ern? Excellent for children, “Billy of Silver 
Reef.’’ Watch for it. 
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FIFTY SURE PLOTCARDS—tUnlimited variations 
in plot building. A ‘‘must’’ for writers. $1. 
Pauline Moore, Palmetto, Florida. 


IF MISFIT SEEMS TO BE your middle name, 
send your handwriting to a Grapho Analyst. 
Grapho Analysis is a practical science that per- 
forms a good and useful service for people. Brief 
—— $1.50. Anna Mae Bosch, Melbourne, 
owa. 








WRITERS—Thorough, accurate researching. Any 
subject. Specializing in Old West, California and 
Mother Lode. Reasonable rates commensurate 
with work involved. Write your needs to Harold 
Cook, 1340 Coolidge, Tracy, California. 





SONG REQUEST FORMS made for two dollars. 
Have radio and television artist play your song. 
Howard Olenik, Mt. Morris, Mich. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS on Florida sea shells 
and marine life. Three sea shells sent free with 
om. $1. each. Pauline Moore, Palmetto, 

orida. 





SUSPENSE WILL SELL YOUR STORY. Put it in. 
Easy. We show you. Send for How to Put Sus- 
pense In Your Stories, with Self-tester. Now. 
50 cents. Delano Publishers, 232 W. Delano Ave- 
nue, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Markets, news, tips, lessons on gag- 
writing and cartooning. Photos and reprint of 
cartoons used in trade journals. Send name and 
address for free trial copy. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





PLEASE PAGE JESS BLAIR—Last seen in Mecca 
Cafe thirty years ago. William Burton, Box 253, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


PLOTTING TROUBLES?—Checklist’s 24 basic 
question groups reveal your story’s weaknesses. 
$1. 1600 Character Traits and Types inspire plots, 
aid characterization. $1. 100 colorful Walk verbs 
add variety, emotion. 25c. Professional quality. 
Free details. A. Saling, 3706 Camden St., S.E., 
Washington 20, D. C. 





ACCURATE ANSWERS to Los Angeles area ques- 
tions, 50c each. Letters remailed, Hollywood, 
Beverly Hills, Los Angeles postmarks, 25¢ each. 
ee 128 S. Catalina, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia, 





WANT YOUR BOOKS PUBLISHED? Learn how 
to publish, advertise, promote, by reading ‘‘How 
To Publish Your Own Books’’ with a foreword 
by Jack Woodford. Fully illustrated. Spiral 
bound to lay flat. $2.50 postpaid. Edwin L. 
Brooks, Dept. WD, 9731 South Brennan Avenue, 
Chicago 17, Il. 





SEE A WHOLE PLOT built from a single word— 
any word—then build one yourself. Easy. Never 
again be stuck for a plot, or in the middle. 
You’ll marvel. Send for Sure Plotter. Now. 50 
cents. Delano Publishers, 232 W. Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


NEW YORKERS: Business opportunity. No in- 
vestment. Immediate profit. Retirable income. 
Must qualify. Excellent husband-wife. Phone for 
interview; appointment. MU 8-1647. 








READ RHYTHM IN WRITING—An invaluable aid 
to the new writer. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayand 
Ave., Denver, Colo. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 





KNOW YOURSELF! Handwriting analyzed by 
trained Grapho-Analyst. 8-10-page report $3.00. 
(Member International Grapho-Analysis Society, 
Inc.). Dorothy Briney, Liscomb 2, Iowa. 





“WORDS’’—By Margaret Elsom. Inspirational-reli- 
gious poems; excellent Christmas gift; 4 each, 
3 for $1. Other low-cost publishing samples, 25c. 
International Color Press, P. O. Box 3331, St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 


PIKE’S PEAK REMAILS—From beautiful Colorado 
Springs, Colo., 25c each all year; from Santa’s 
orkshop, North Pole, Colo., with special Santa 
stamp, 50c, only until Dec. 25th. ughes, 401 
Wilhelmina, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


EMCEE HUMOR MAGAZINE—For those who en- 
joy good laughs (who doesn’t!). Three assorted 
copies, $1.00. Frankel, P. O. Box 983, Chicago 90. 


FREE—One handwriting analysis per family, until 
January 15th. Mail handwriting specimens, 
stamped, addressed envelope. Box R-1, Writer’s 
Digest. 


START PROFITABLE merchandise mail order 
house at home. Unlimited possibilities. Barnes, 
Box 226-C, Portsmouth, Virginia. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your even business with 
splendid remuneration. For #omplete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street,: North Hollywood, 
California. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21"x28". 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





PRESS CARD—Beautiful bi-colored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers included; pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, N. Y. 


25 CASH for the most words from ‘‘What’s Your 
Hobby? Magazine,’’ must be accompanied with 
a year’s subscription. $1 a year U.S.A., $2 For- 
eign. Sample 25c. Contest closes January 1, 1957. 
B. Maloney, 124 W. Castle St., Syracuse 5, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers. Write, NEWSCRAFT, WD-983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. POSTMARK! Letters, cards 
remailed or received and forwarded 25c¢ each. 
Inquire special rates. Immediate, confidential 
service. Eleanor Werner, 6410 Stoneham Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 


FEMALE EMBRYONIC WRITER: Desires work in 
country home of refinement and congeniality. 
Act as housekeeper, governess, child care, re- 
cuperative nursing and good cooking, drive car, 
jolly companion. No encumbrances, prefer Caro- 
lina, Florida, California. References exchanged. 
Box R-2. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 








YOUR OWN RADIO SHOW! How to create, pre- 
sent to station, sell to sponsor. I did it, so can 
you. Details $1. Lorrie, 241 West 108, NYC 25. 





WANTED--Contact with persons possessing evi- 
dence of unnecessary or improper commitment 
or confinement in Mental Hospitals, interested 
in improving existing procedures, treatments or 
releases. Box P-2. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—Your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
day from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
Folio includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Amer- 
ican Features Syndicate, Dept. 228, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 








BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 
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WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 55, Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


FOOL PROOF GU IDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Erclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


HOSTWRITING: Your s stori es and books adapted 
"foe television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 41, 
Will Lozier. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 


GET “TONS” QF MAIL—Your mailbox stuffed 
with mail-order secrets—just $1.00. Your name 
listed with hundreds of mail-order businesses 
and publications. You receive money-making 
ideas, catalucs, samples, magazines, etc., worth 
thousands. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAILO- 
RAMA, Box 176-W, Lynbrook, New York. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 








ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. 82. 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Chicago, Ill., 25c 
each. Patricia Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


WRITERS: Correspondence 
Round Robin. Reply stamp 
MONAGHAN, 
26, California. 


“YHAT IS YOUR “‘IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact-filled, illustrated instruc- 
tion book: ‘‘SSLEEP-LEARNING—ITS THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Résults Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sleep-Learning 
Research Association, P. O. Box 610, Omaha, 





invited. OBJECT 
requested. CHANEL 
236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 








$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s , ; 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Nebraska. 
Beach, Caliternia. YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join “The Song- 
F —— — : Ee writers’ Correspondence Club.’’ Poets, lyric 
PRINTING SERVICE, direct from Printer to Au- writers, music writers. Write: ‘‘Successful Song- 
thor, at savings. Books, booklets, novels, his- writers,” Box 711, G. P. O., New York 1, N. Y. 
tories. Rickard, 30 Prince St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. ampunnenne 
— POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
THE CORRESPONDENT—Instructional pamphlet POEMS; Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
for novice newspaper writers. Increases your sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
value to editors. 30c per copy. E. Dickinson, 126 velope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine 
Argyle St., Rochester 7, N. Y. of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 
Name ____ 





Address __ 





City. 


State_ 








If you are interested in improving your writing, clip out and 


mail to Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
D 
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FOOI-PROOF BOOKLET on pendtastin. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


CHILE: Questions answered, $1 each. Photographs, 
color slides, souvenirs. Letters re-airmailed. $1. 
Leon Zeldis, Casilla 10113, Santiago, Chile, South 
America. 





WRITERS !—Editors will sit up and take notice 
when your story or article is accompanied by 
professional illustrations. I have ten years ex- 
erience in drawing pictures for some ‘of Amer- 
ica’s ~ publishers. Mildred Workman, 1340 
N.W. Ter., Miami 47, Florida. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. Want ads, 
news items, pictures, etc., from any locality. 
Leonard M. Webb, Route 1, Dry Fork, Virginia. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


EXCELLENT MATERIAL FOR ESTABLISHED 
TV WRITER (little known historical events). 
No agents or ghostwriters please! Dr. Borosini, 
6400 Moore Drive, Los Angeles, California. 


DICEROULETTE (copyrighted) splendid mailorder 
item. Inventor wants licensee. Boros, 6400 Moore 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS.”’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals his unique metho It alle gedly peeaee 
for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL 
of SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of con- 
centration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, 
emotions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, etc.) ; 

roficient user, WIDE JAKE, merely tells 
imself what he will experience, adds cue word, 
and—it happens! We make no claims for thera- 
peutic or other benefits but enthusiastically 
recommend this remarkable book to writers in- 
terested in subject of self-hypnosis. $2. e- 
Saeed Publications, New- 











lighted or ss 
foundland 15-A, 


WRITE FEATURES “AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIENTLY! Pos- 
sible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard Kin in 
amazing book—“‘Self-Hy 2 pen ”” Writer’s 
library ot ” $2. ighted or refund. Ver- 
ity Publications. New Sound and d 15-B, N. J. 





New Books—(from page 73) 
will learn much by discovering what top 
writers have done with this flexible art 
form. (A. Knopf, $4.50) 


Branded West, edited by Don Ward. A 
collection of the best western short stories 
of last year by members of The Western 
Writers of America. Being one of those with 
a soft spot in his saddle for the Chisholm 
Trail, Tombstone and honest marshals, this 
reviewer found these stories enjoyable es- 
cape. The West still lives, despite the Cadil- 
lac and the X-2 rockct, and nowhere does it 
live more vibrantly than in western fiction. 
Writers who want to ride west in the printed 
page will also find this collection a good 
guide to what the editors are buying these 
days. Yup. (Houghton, Mifflin, $3 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee Fer can produce fillers, trade journal articles, 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 


pragiegtt THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat—Accurate— Reliable 


_. One carbon. Extra first page | 
60¢ per thousand. I watch spelling 
Postage please 


DELFIN TABANERA 
213 W. 87th St., Los Angeles 3, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed by an experienced 
typist. One carbon, minor corrections—50c 
per 1,000 words. 


CLARA WARNER 
Hartford City, Ind. 








R. R. 4 





WRITER'S TYPIST 


Corrasable bond, one free cc. Additional cc 5¢ each. 
Editing . $1.75 per M or 55c per page 
Corrections $1.25 per M or 40c per page 
Verbatim $ .65 per M or 2S¢ per page 
Please include return postage 
COLLETTE BOYLE 
856 S. Catalina Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











Invitation to Poetry, arranged with com- 
ments by Lloyd Frankenberg. A new book 
of poetry from a reputable publisher is good 
news even when it is an anthology. Here is 
an attempt to collect poetry outside the con- 
ventional boundaries of The Best of X 
Poetry or The X School of Poetry or the 
Poetry of The X Century. Mr. Frankenberg 
has selected poems to show the music, 
images, sensations, laughter and melancholy 
of poetry, as well as the meaning and pur- 
pose. At the end of each poem are his brief, 
sometimes critical, comments. Mr. Franken- 
berg wants to make poetry understandable 
and enjoyable for more people by “explor- 
ing poctry in its own terms.” The aim is 
certainly worthwhile, for poetry can help us 
see ourselves with sharper vision, and can 
bring us closer to the meaningful things in 
life. 

It would be easy to cavil with Mr. Frank- 
enberg about about errors of commission or 
omission but this is always possible where 
anthologies are concerned. Actually his 
selections are representative of good poetry, 
and that is what is most important. 
(Doubleday, $6.75) 
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Ideas for you 


Every month Writer’s Digest gives 
you article and story ideas, helps you 
cash in on the trends in publishing. 


Markets 


Complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion on current and new markets for 


your material. 


Inspiration 


. . . for those days when the quiet 
assurance and friendly help of WD 
are all that keeps the free lancer 


writing. 


Save money by filling out the 
coupon below and 
mailing with your remittance. 








WRITERS DIGEST, 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


© Send me the pest iS issues of Writer’s Dicest for 


the enclosed $4. 


(1) Send a free sample copy to the name and address 


listed below: 


Name 











Toronto Markets 
(Continued from page 38) 


CBC RADIO, also at Jarvis Street, Toronto. 
Half-hour plays wanted at the rate of three 
a week. Canadian themes but not to the ex- 
clusion of other ideas. Originality and genu- 
ineness are desirable. 

Rate $125 to $300. 

Each Sunday night CBC Radio broad- 
casts a one-hour drama. It can be light, 
heavy, fantasy, poetic, musical, or bio- 
graphic. Rate $400 to $600. 


Adaptations: Before planning an adapta- 
tion for any CBC drama program, the 









writer should consult the script department 7 


to be sure literary rights are available. Also 
inquire to see if the work would be con- 
sidered. 

Rates: Half-hour, $125 to $200; hour, 
$250 to $450. 

This same department also presents two 
half-hour documentary series which are dra- 
matized. Suggestions are welcomed. Topics: 
human relations, social welfare, historical. 
Rates $200 to $300. 

CBC Radio also buys a small amount of 
farm, school, children’s, and religious ma- 
terial. This is drama and fiction. Rates range 
up to $200 for individual programs. 

For example, 39 half-hour religious scripts 
are bought each year for the program “In 
His Service.” 


CBC TELEVISION. One-hour plays are 
bought for commercial and sustaining pro- 
grams. Three-act plays of mystery or robust 
melodrama are wanted. Major themes deal- 
ing with the broader issues of the times are 
welcome as well as warm-hearted family 
situations. Rates $450 to $1,000. 

Each Sunday night the CBC presents a 
program of drama, music, and docu- 
mentary. Ideas are welcomed but are usu- 
ally commissioned to writers who have done 
other CBC work. Rates $450 to $1,000. 

Half-hour plays and adaptations are also 
wanted for CBC television. 

All scripts not directly commissioned 
should be mailed to the CBC Script Depart- 
ment, Box 500, Terminal A, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 


Carests | x Religious Journalism. . $2.50 


Wolsele 
Characters Make Your Story 3.75 
Elicoo 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
earney 
oes to Write for Money 1.50 
Voodford 
fea to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 
Narrative Technique 4.00 
E3s¢ 
111 Don'ts for Writers 3.00 
Elixcood 
Practical Guice to Writing..... 2.00 
Lait 
Science-Fiction Handbook 3.50 
de Camp 
Successfui Interviewing 3.75 
Harral 
Writers: Here's How 1.00 
Reid 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing for the Screen 3.00 
Beranger 
Writes of Biography 1.50 
nen 
Writing of Fiction, The 4.00 
Hoffman 
Writing to Sell 2.75 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power 4.95 
Osborn 
ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Write and Sell , 
Non-Fiction $3.50 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article Writing for 
Money 3.95 
Le de Mer 
Technique in Article Writing 3.50 
Bailey 
Write for Trade Journals 2.50 
qairison 
Writing Non-Fiction , 3.00 
Campbell 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 4.00 
Priscilla 
How to Create Gags 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 5.00 


Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O'Connell 


Mystery Writer's Handbook 3.95 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 3.00 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s “Book Ficld 3.50 
olby 
Writing for Young Children 3.00 
wis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 3.00 


hitney 


DECEMBER 


BOOK SPECIAL 





Practical Guide to Successful 
Writing— Lait 

Tips on writing for TV, trade 

Papers, confessions, newspapers, 

theatre, publicity, ctc., given by 

an expert in cach fiield. 


Special price 
(regular price $2.00 


$1.25 





tele] ¢ 


‘for writers 








SELECTED By the editors of 
Writer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 








MARKETS REFERENCE 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate American Thesaurus of Slang 7.00 
Section 1.00 Berry and Van den Bark 
Protection and Marketing of Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Literary Property 3.75 Dictionary of Thoughts 4.95 
Wittenberg ‘ Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 
Where and How to Sell Your ; English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
Pictures 2.00 Mz ms ai of Copyright Practice 6.50 
Writer's Market __ 4.00 Vicholson ee 
Jones & Mathieu Phrase Finder 6.95 
NOVEL WRITING Pac . Handbook of Better ee 
"e Ish J) 
Craft of Novel Writing 3.00 olby 
Burack Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
How to Write a Novel 3.50 Roget's Thesaurus 1.90 
: Komroff ; Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 1.00 
| Novel in the Making 3.00 Webster's New World Dictionary, 
: O'Hara : thumb indexed 6.00 
T —— of the Novel 2.00 Western Words 3.75 
sa€ 
PLAYWRITING SHORT STORY WRITING 
Playwright at Work 3.00 
an Druten Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Mowery 
Niggli Short Story Writing 2.00 
Summer Theatres 1.45 remaimne 
Short Story Writing for a Profit 2.00 
PLOTTING AND REVISION Blackiston 
| Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.00 Write the Short Short 3.75 
| Foster iCOOE 
| How to Revise Your Own Stéries 2.00 Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
| Hamilton cia ay, 
| Plots that Sell 3.00 Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Simmons Campbell 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.50 Writing the Confession Story 2.50 
Polti Collett 
| Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Campbell TV AND RADIO 
POETRY AND VERSE Eric Heath's Writing for 
An Editor Looks at Poctry 2.00 Television 5.50 
Coblentz How to Write for Television 2.50 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 Kaufman 
‘00 How to Write Jokes 1.00 
First Principles of Verse 2.50 Reznick 
Yillyer Television Plays 3.75 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 Chayefsky 
Wood Television Writing 3.50 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card Greene 
Verse 1.00 Television Writing and Selling 5.75 
Barr Roberts 
Writing Light Verse 2.50 Writing for Television 3.00 
Armour Seldes 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. NO6 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
Payment of $ enclosed 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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Any subject. Send Poems today. 
* Immediate consideration. 

* Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG.,‘BOSTON, MASS. 










FAST ACCURATE TYPING 


Expert correction of spelling, punctuation, 
grammar by college graduate. 
Free carbon, extra first page. 

60c per 1000 words plus return postage. 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
22436 Sunnyside St. Clair Shores, Mich. 











PUBLISH AND. PROFIT 
THE "ARCHER" WAY 


@ All copies of the first edition, fully bound, be- 


long to you. 


®@ 60% of the selling price of all books is yours. 


Manuscripts invited for FREE editorial analysis. 
ARCHER HOUSE, Inc., W.11, 246 5th Ave., W. Y. 1, N. Y. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 
words. 





The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 


If you would like to know more about 
Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 50) 


the world, with travel bureaus, reference 
material of all kinds, personal experiences, 
package tours, transportation services, fash- 
ion information, etc. 

Each issue will have one good story pre- 
ferably by an unknown writer. Miss Richter 
loves to discover new writers and help them 
to get a hearing. Fiction does not neces- 
sarily have to deal with travel, but it should 
convey the flavor of a particular place, or 
a particular aspect of life. 

Warning: Don’t send in any manuscripts 
or pictures. Miss Richter doesn’t merely 
prefer queries, she insists on them. Com- 
pleted manuscripts will be returned unread. 

Payment, alas, is on publication at pres- 
ent. Miss Richter cannot compete with the 
top markets just yet, but she promises fair 
treatment for writers. 

Address your queries to 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City 19. All correspond- 
ence will be answered. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL has an- 
nounced a contest for a Children’s Book 
Week slogan for next year. Entries should 
reach the Council at 50 West 53rd Street, 
New York City 19, not later than January 
1. The prize is $25. Just to give you an 
idea of what’s wanted—last year’s slogan 
was “It’s Always Book Time.” 


Peripatetic Personnel 


Alan D. Williams, formerly an Associate 
Editor at Lippincott’s Philadelphia office, 
is now a Lippincott Editor at the New 
York office. 

At Rinehart’s, Dudley Frasier, Adver- 
tising and Production Manager since 1952, 
is now Managing Editor of the firm’s trade 
department. 

Stewart B. Richardson has resigned as 
Executive Editor of the Rinehart trade de- 
partment, and joined the editorial staff of 
Knopf. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best 
selling novels—including “One 
Hands,” “One Pair of Feet” and ‘The 
successful columnist. 
great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
states: “I have had a personal interest in 
Palmer Institute for over a year because 


; Winds of Heaven,” 


Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


a member of my family has been one of 
its students. The thoroughness of its teach- 
ing techniques and frankness in criticizing 
student efforts have greatly impressed me. 
I feel certain that any person with a sin- 
cere desire to write will benefit greatly 
from its course.” 


Pair of 


How Much Did Your Income 
‘rom Writing Increase in 1956? 


Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 
Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing. 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 

question about writing tech- 
ques. I haven't completed the 
urse yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
«ck for an article if it weren't for 
ie guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Editors’ Checks 
Pay for Course 


“The Palmer In- 
stitute course has 
already more than 
paid for itself in 
editors’ checks. So 
far I have not re- 
ceived a single rejection slip as a 
Palmer student. and have more as- 
signments than time to cover.” 


Rey. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa 


Editor Credits 
_ Palmer for Success 


“TI had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 
ing only a few les- 
sor I started to market my arti- 
cle, Soon I was unable to write 
fas) enough to keep up with my 
sale. If I could personally meet 
eac prospective Palmer student, I 
kne y I could convince him of the 
vali: of Palmer training. Anyone 
wh likes to write and will follow 
you simple instructions should cer- 
tain » succeed in this profession.” 
—F igh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Ec tor of a Canadian magazine.) 















Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? It may not 
be because you lack the talent necessary to be a big-money 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Per- 
haps you, like many Palmer students, need to acquire 
the better professional techniques which editors are look- 
ing for. This is the kind of results Palmer has been 
producing for over 35 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written manu- 
scripts. In fact. more Palmer writers are taking advantage 
of this present need and are selling more material at 
higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance by professional writers 
will help vou. Palmer’s unique training prepares you for 
NOT just one field of writing, but for all: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, T'V--radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to send for this generous free offer: Typical lesson 
package of our proven home-study course with actual writing 
assignments. plus +0-page book, ““‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” See for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. This may well be the important turning point in 
your career. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for 
your Free Lesson and Book today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-126 A 
Hollywood 28, California for 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 





The Art | 
of Writing 
§ Salable 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-126 


Stories 


eS 


| FREE 


1 Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “The Art of 
t Writing Salable Stories.” which explains how I may increase my income 
1 from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please 
1 print clearly. 

; Mr. 

py Mrs. | 

Miss | 

: Address 

i .: * 

1 City , pene ta Zone. . State 

n Please print clearly. Veterans: check here —) 











Apply This Simple Test to 


YOUR BOOK 


Then You Will Know 
Whether You Need a 
Literary Consultant 


F PRIDE tells you that you do not 

need literary counsel and experience 

says you do. stop for a moment and 
ask yourself one simple question: What 
progress are you making with your 
present methods? 

If editors are buying what you write. congratulations. If you have an 
agent who is collecting checks for you. by all means keep him. But if you 
are still writing without being paid for it. shouldn't you confer with a 
trained author and find out exactly what is holding you back? Common 
logic tells you that you should. 

You hear endless discussions about the relative merits of literary help. 
But when it’s all said. one fundamental fact remains—results are all that 
count. If the results you are getting can be counted in dollars and bylines. 
you are on the right track. If not. you need the counsel of a professional 
who writes and sells books of his own. 

I write books . .. my clients write books ... my personal counselling 
aids in getting them published. There is a $5.00 charge for reading and 
appraisal of any book length. Revision or corrective criticism is offered 
when indicated. 


Before sending me a manuscript, write for my free 


descriptive pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. 





The revised manuscript arrived and I think it is simply wonderful. It was 
impossible for me to put it aside until I had read it completely through. I 
realize that it took years of hard work for you to arrive where you are, 
nevertheless you have a “marvellous gift.” I am especially grateful for what 
you said about my efforts and for the high compliment you paid me. Coming 
from a man such as you, it has made me feel humble and proud that my 


efforts are worthy of such comment. ; 
: —Kent Johnson 














LITERARY CONSULTANT winnarran Geace, cauie: 
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